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CGURRENT COMMENT. 


he Ovr readers will please take notice that nothing has as 
yet been brought out about the genesis of the Chita docu- 
The French and Japanese Foreign Offices 
promptly disclaimed them as a forgery, and they have 
been contentedly let go at that. We say again that the 
forgery ought to be run down. The Chita delegates should 
‘be had up on the carpet and invited to say where they 
sot these documents. The matter could easily be sifted 
and set straight in a convincing, shipshape style that 
would leave no doubt in anyone’s mind. Once more we 
‘call attention to the statement in the diplomatic note al- 
leged to have been sent from the French to the Japanese 
4 authorities, 2 September, 1921, that Franco-Japanese 
‘policy “frustrated” American advances towards Soviet 
ee Anything as serious as this, it strikes us, calls 
for something a little less lackadaisical than a perfunctory 
disclaimer. The expert penman who forged this particu- 
Jar document should without more ado be brought out into 
the open, where we can all look him over and ask him a 
few pertinent questions. That would be fair and reas- 
4 suring. It would, moreover, wonderfully rehabilitate the 
Washington conference’s reputation for good faith, which 
“appears to be showing unmistakable traces of wear 


a and tear. 


Can anyone tell us why the four-Power treaty has super- 
_seded the Anglo-Japanese alliance? Everybody seems to 
take for granted that automatically it does so. The news- 
papers all say so and so do the diplomatic press-agents, 
and we are not for a moment suggesting that they are 
_-wrong, but we merely rise to inquire humbly where they 
get it. We are reminded of the Arizona congregation’s 
complaint of their preacher, that “he talks and he talks, 
but he don’t p’int out: he argufies and argufies, but he 
never shows whar’in.” Is there any explicit provision in 
the four-Power treaty for such supersession? Is there 
anything in the terms of the treaty which even implicitly 
vacates the Anglo-Japanese alliance? There may be, but 
as Dr. Pangloss said, if so, it has escaped us; which 
would not be so surprising after all, since the perusal of 
open covenants openly arrived at is an extremely soporific 
5 exercise—as Sam Weller said, we should think poppies 
"was nothin’ to it—and in our drowsiness we may have 
"missed something. Still this seems sufficiently improb- 
able to make the question worth raising at this early stage 
ze the proceedings. 
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ProsBaBiy the first public mention of the much-mooted 
Russian bonds was in 1893, when the Tsar exchanged 
felicitations by telegraph with the President of France, 
and referted to “the bonds that unite the two countries.” 
Now the asseveration once more goes up that if the 
Soviet Government is ever to be admitted to an interna- 
tional parley, those grey and hoary indebtednesses of the 
Tsarist Government must be acknowledged and paid. We 
should like to ask who holds those bonds. If we are 
any dab at a guess, we should say that they are held by 
the same band of thrifty brethren that now holds the 
Liberty bonds which were palmed off on the American 
public—i.e., the bankers. We are fortified jn this belief 
by the fact that when the question was first raised, a long 
time ago, the Soviet Government informed the French 
Government that if a list of original purchasers were 
furnished, the Soviet Government would compensate the 
original purchasers in full, upon presentation of such 
bonds as remained in their hands. This arrangement was 
unsatisfactory, apparently, though one hardly sees why 
it should be, except upon the hypothesis that we entertain. 


Waat has taken place in America with regard to these 
great popular loans, has taken place elsewhere. The banks 
have taken up the bonds at bargain-counter prices and in 
immense volume, from the impoverished original pur- 
chasers. These obligations have thus put into the hands 
of the bankers a lien upon four or five generations, no 
doubt, of future labour. One significant indication has 
probably been observed and assessed by such as keep their 
eyes open, i.e., the wholesale way that the banks are 
salting down money in the one and only imperishable 
security—land. It would pay anybody to stroll around 
New York for several consecutive Sundays, when the 
streets are quiet, and notice the number and quality of 
sites that have been picked up by the banks during the 
past two years, and the buildings that are going up on 
them. Paris, London, Berlin, we are told, all exhibit the 
same phenomenon. The contemplative observer, able to 
put two and two together, may remark that here are the 
building-sites and buildings, and here are the bonds; and 
he may make a rough estimate of the amount of labour 
required to work out the retirement of those bonds, with 
interest; and he may also guess without trouble where the 
profit will go. It is a first-rate way to wax rich, if one 
but have the stomach for it. 


Ir seems odd that those who see the point of this whole- 
sale mortgaging of future labour, and who have developed 
the best prophylactic against it, are not those whom it 
most directly affects, not the English, French, German 
or American peoples, but the Eastern peoples. The Rus- 
sians, the Chinese and Indians, seem to get the drift of 
the thing by intuition of the mass, as nearly as we can 
make out their attitude, and intuition of the mass also 
tends in a sure and positive way towards a remedy. The 
boycott, which these people have apparently hit upon by 
instinct, is the one effective means of voiding the lien 
on future labour. As Mr. Winston Churchill himself 
admitted, in speaking of India, there is nothing that can 
be done against it. The Russians, Chinese, Indians, one 
would say, follow their intuition without question and 
without plaguing themselves with doubts and distrust of 
their course. The Western peoples, on the other hand, 
have sophisticated themselves into an inveterate lack of 
confidence in their intuition, which, if they but knew it, 
is the only thing they have that will steer them straight. 
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It was Mr. Jefferson who said, “How true are the in- 
stincts of men; how limited and ignorant and fantastic 
their interpretations of them, how incurable their tim- 
idity about following them!” For this reason, it may be 
expected that the Eastern peoples may become truly free 
and truly civilized long before we do. 


Ir is always reassuring to have one’s judgments author- 
itatively confirmed; therefore this paper regards with 
melancholy satisfaction the recent evidences that its view 
of the new rules concerning the use of submarines and 
poison-gas in warfare, is shared by the distinguished 
members of the arms-conference. According to reports, 
these agreements, instead of forming part of the forth- 
coming naval treaty, will be embodied in a separate com- 
mitment, the “prime reason” being “‘the likelihood of those 
promises being broken. That eventuality would com- 
promise the naval treaty, perhaps, and so the diplomats 
seem to think that the naval agreement should stand by 
itself.” We have never for a moment believed that the 
delegates to the conference considered the rules on sub- 
marines and poison-gas worth the paper they were writ- 
ten on, but we hardly expected them to make their scepti- 
cism as plain as this. Nor, for the life of us, can we see 
why they should put those rules in a separate agreement. 
According to the dispatches, the conference has provided 
that any signatory Power may repudiate the naval agree- 
ment in time of war; and it seems to expect that these rules 
to “humanize” war will also be scrapped. Then, since the 
treaty and the rules are to go by the board at the same 
time, what difference does it make whether they go 
separately or together? 


As the provisions of the proposed naval agreement leak 
out one by one, it seems that very little except the “prin- 
ciple’ of Mr. Hughes’s original proposals will be left 
by the time the conference gets through making hash of 
them. It is lately reported that “an agreement has been 
reached regarding methods of scrapping ships, under 
which discarded battleships may be converted in some 
cases into airplane-carriers and training-ships.” This is 
a wise and economical decision and also makes for 
preparedness, if we are not mistaken; for if, by the terms 
of the naval agreement, a signatory Power which be- 
comes involved in war may “suspend its obligations” 
under the treaty, what, we ask, is to hinder it from haul- 
ing out the ships it has scrapped by this ingenious method, 
clapping guns on them again, and thus getting its navy 
back in double-quick time to a pre-Washington status? 


SoME one with an eye for the fitness of things, has sug- 
gested that the achievements of the conference at Wash- 
ington in the matter of disarmament might well be cele- 
brated by a ceremonial sinking at sea of the battleship 
“Kentucky.” The sweet, unconscious humour of this 
proposal pleases us immensely, but we feel that the inter- 
ment will be, so to speak, one-sided, unless some arrange- 
ment is made to celebrate at the same time the second 
great exploit of the conference—the settlement of the 
Far Eastern question. Accordingly, we suggest that be- 
fore the rusty old tub “Kentucky” is scuttled, she be 
rechristened the “Celestial Hope,” and that arrangements 
be made to have the bands on the neighbouring ships 
play “God rest you, merry Chinamen, may nothing you 
dismay!” as the good ship sinks beneath the waves. 


Nor for a long time have we felt so kindly disposed 
towards France as we do at this moment, with the intran- 
sigents in full control of the Government. The real 
France—the France of well-tilled fields and vineyards, 
snug cottages, and competent country-folk; the France of 
richly detailed landscapes that carry the traveller wander- 
ing on through white highways from one roadside inn to 
the sure and frugal comforts of the next; the France of 
quiet cafés, where good converse ekes out the evening’s 
glass of wine; France of the careful culture, France of 
the scientists, the artists and the philosophers—to this 
land of the amiable life, our sympathy goes out now in 
large measure, in this day of the political Black Death. ! 


Ir the politicians who met at Washington to make peace, 
should ever meet at Genoa, according to schedule, to make 
prosperity, we shall doubtless be invited by the liberal 
cheer-leaders of mankind to blow up the trumpet once 
more, and to clash the cymbals, with rejoicing. However, 
we shall be a little mite slow about joining in the chorus, 
even though we are quite convinced that at this moment, 
the open and candid discussion of the economic condition 
of Europe is a matter of surpassing importance, as com- 
pared with which all piosities about gases and submarines 
are as chaff in the wind. What the world wants is a civil- 
ized peace; if we could once get that, the business of civil- 
izing the conduct of war would be as superfluous as it is 
now superficial. At Washington it was easy to frame new 
rules of warfare, which are inapplicable in time of peace, 
and unenforceable in time of war, and are therefore with- 
out meaning at any time. The rules of civilized peace 
and trade are of a different order altogether; they must 
be applied at the very moment of their formulation, and 
it is precisely for this reason that the all-European eco- 
nomic conference at Genoa will have nothing to do with 
them. If any of our readers is disposed to believe that 
we have rushed too precipitately to this pessimistic con- 
clusion, we merely ask him to consider, for the space of 
two minutes, the record and character of the prospective 
conferees, and the nature of the limitations which have 
already been imposed upon the deliberations of the Genoa 
assemblage. 


In the opening paragraph of the Supreme Council’s sum- 
mons to the convocation, one discovers that “the Allied 
Powers .. . are of the firm opinion that the Prime Min- 
isters of each nation ought, if possible, to take part them- 
selves at this conference so that the recommendations can 
be acted on as quickly as possible.’ This ungrammatical 
declaration of the politician’s faith in himself is all very 
well, where quick action is wanted; but consequential 
action is something else again. Either on their own 
initiative as job-hunters and job-holders, or as the tools 
of special economic interests, the politicians who are 
now summoned to Genoa have done more than any other 
set of rogues alive to erect those very “obstacles to com- 
merce,’ the removal of which is one of the matters on 
the agenda of the conference. If anyone believes that 
they contemplate the destruction of their own handiwork, 
let him take note of the fact that the Supreme Council’s 
summons to the powpow at Genoa imposes upon Russia, 
as a condition of re-entrance into the fellowship of Gov- 
ernments, the recognition of the Tsarist debts. Further 
than this, M. Loucheur has said that the conference will 
be “purely economic and financial,’ and will “not deal 
with the claims of any one country or another as a result 
of the war or the treaty-terms”’; and then finally the 
irrepressible Mr. Lloyd George has capped the climax with 
the helpful statement that “the German Government must 
pay to the utmost limit of its capacity for the damage 
it has done.” 


THESE commitments do not cover all the obstacles to the 
economic rehabilitation of Europe, but they do cover and 
consecrate in advance the most important of these ob- 
stacles—those created by an unbalanced trade with Ger- 
many, and by non-intercourse with Russia. The impo- 
sition of the’indemnity forces Germany to pay the Allies 
with an excess of exports, which they can not afford 
to receive; and now, instead of cancelling this indemnity, 
and thus preparing the way for the free and profitable ex- 
change of goods for goods, the Allied statesmen are pro- 
posing to bring Soviet Russia into a position similar to 
that occupied by Germany, and to force Russia also to 
maintain against Western Europe, and against France in 
particular, a favourable balance of trade. Some of these 
days, it may be a matter of common understanding that, 
except in time of war, when the actual collection of an 
indemnity from the enemy is obviously impossible, no 
country can afford to accept a surplus of imports over 
exports, in payment of any obligation. If England and 
France were able to absorb a great surplus of American 
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goods, during the years 1914-18, without a resultant par- 
alysis of their domestic industries, it was because these 
excess imports, or their equivalent, were systematically 
destroyed in camp or in combat. In peace-time, the thing 
simply can not be done, as the experiments of the poli- 
ticians may eventually make evident to a sadder and 
a wiser generation. 


Our American diplomats may not know all there is to 
be known about inter-governmental double-dealing, but 
they are certainly learning to dress out their thoughts 
in the deceiving unreality of diplomatic language. In a 
speech delivered recently before a group of young men 
who are in training for the service of our Foreign Office, 
Mr. Secretary Hughes said that whenever he heard any- 
one decry the work of the American diplomatic corps, he 
felt “as though the country had received a wound.” This 
mystical identification of the country with the diplomat 
is implied in every statement that “France” or “Ger- 
many” or “the United States” does or thinks this or that. 
What is meant is, that on a particular day, a few in- 
dividual officeholders choose to say that “France” or 
“Germany” or “the United States” does or thinks this 
or that. The total absurdity of the usage becomes appar- 
ent when, after a number of years have gone by, one dis- 
covers that upon the day in question, the mystic nations 
did not do what the statesmen said was being done, but 
actually did something entirely different, of which the 
statesmen alone had knowledge. Yet the element of 
truth in this bit of diplomatic foolery is the thing that 
makes the whole business so thoroughly pernicious. The 
reality behind the name of the nation is a great mass of 
individual human beings. All these people could not pos- 
sibly act and think in unison with the diplomat, but be- 
cause of their peculiar relation to him, they are bound, 
one and all, by his thoughts and his actions, and more so 
by those that are secret than by those that are open. 
It is this circumstance that turns the Janus’s face around, 
and shows us tragedy, where comedy had been before. 


Nort so long ago, the slums of Vienna ejected their inhab- 
itants upon the boulevards, where for a while the mob 
engaged itself in the business of smashing windows and 
chandeliers, and raiding the butler’s pantries of the great 
hotels. Apparently, the police were not greatly interested 
in the suppression of the riot, for report has it that the 
streets were not finally cleared until a white storm sent 
the raggedy men scurrying back to their alleys, too shiv- 
ering cold to fight. The hunger of Vienna is a thing to 
keep in mind, when one reads in the papers that Austria 
owes the United States $24 million for grain used in the 
telief of starvation, and that the refusal of Congress to 
lift this item out of the class of war-debts has prevented 
the Allies from declaring a twenty-years moratorium on 
Austria’s foreign obligations, and advancing to the Aus- 
trian Government a loan of considerable magnitude. 
Naturally, we are more than suspicious of any attempt on 
the part of the Allies to shore up the tottering system of 
Versailles with temporary concessions; nor can we fail 
to perceive that the Austrians have done comparatively 
little to get their own native exploiters off their backs. 
Even so, we can not see how the redemption of our 
pawnbroker’s claim against Austria, either now or twenty 
years from now, can produce any good results, here or 
abroad; and accordingly, we hope that our ambidextrous 
Congress will cancel the Austrian obligation, and give 
up for good and all its attempt to extract with its right 
hand from Austria what it is giving with its left to 
Russia. 


_ THe proposed law for the establishment of industrial rela- 


tions courts in the State of New York, is deserving of 
all the hard things that trade-unionists are saying about 
it, and more besides. When Mr. Gompers asserts that 


_the law “will not work, because labour will not obey it,” 


we are more than ready to applaud his attitude. The 
only conceivable argument for the establishment of such 


a court is that it would do justice between employers, 
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employees, and “the public’; and yet it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that a further extension of the functions of the State, 
in the realm of trade-disputes, will simply help to per- 
petuate the economic injustice which lies at the bottom of 
these disputes. In this field, the rule of force is much to 
be preferred to the rule of statute law, as long as the law 
itself, and the political organization from which it eman- 
ates, are built upon a foundation of economic unrighte- 
ousness. Thus we go quite as far as Mr. Gompers in our 
disapproval of any effort “to prevent workers by law from 
ceasing work when cessation of work is the only means 
by which conditions of life and labour can be improved 
and industrial justice secured.’ We would go even 
farther than this; we would say that the existing system 
of economic exploitation, even as amended in certain 
details by the exercise of the right to strike, is still so 
far short of any ideal of economic justice that the ques- 
tion of the existence or non-existence of industrial courts 
is, by comparison with the real issue, a matter of small 
importance. 


Our enterprising neighbour, the New York World, has 
discovered, after a careful and apparently competent 
investigation, that nearly three billion dollars worth of 
money-values have vanished since the prohibition-law be- 
came effective; and, further, that in 1921, the prohibition- 
law cost the Government nearly $170 million. These 
statistics illustrate quite effectively the great truth that a 
fool and his money are soon parted. Prohibition did not 
wipe out the profits of the liquor-industry; it merely 
redistributed them. What interests us, however, is the 
fact that the newspapers which now are so down on pro- 
hibition had precious little to say against it at a time when 
their protests might conceivably have amounted to some- 
thing. Their lament over spilt milk-punch does great 
credit to their sentiments but precious little to their 
gumption. We are not saying this by way of blame, for 
we know their motive and can find no fault with it. We 
merely remark that in the face of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment they behaved like a lot of nice tame cats, and that 
their present attitude of protest and bluster, in conse- 
quence, is not imposing. 


Does anyone ever stop to wonder what has become of all 
the propagandists? The Parkers, Archers, Creels, Becks, 
Murrays, Bryces, seem to have retired into a dark and 
glacial obscurity from which nothing can induce them to 
emerge. Lord Fisher writes a book, Lord Haldane writes 
a book, Lord Loreburn writes one, Colonel Repington, 
Mr. Morel, Mr. Sidney Fay, Mr. Blunt, Captain Bennett, 
write books that blow the whole structure of the war- 
propaganda into matchwood, apparently;:at least, they 
offer the most glorious opportunity for a really strong 
and convincing refutation. Yet there these unmanly men 
sit, mute as clams at high tide, with never a word to say 
for themselves, and yet with their hearts never touched 
by grace to prompt an honest recantation! Could any 
power in the universe, divine or human, get a syllable 
out of our militant clergymen, publicists, the goodly fel- 
lowship of our college presidents and the noble army of 
our newspaper-editors, about the historical basis of their 
war-activities? Not a syllable, not a lisp, not even a 
left-over impulse to move their tongue towards their 
cheek. Think of them in 1917—think of their cocksure- 
ness, their illimitable truculence, their incessant outpour- 
ing, and above all, their stupendous, their awe-inspiring 
mendacity !—and think of them now! 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
CONFUSION WORSE CONFOUNDED. 


In our issue of 14 December we ventured the opinion 
that M. Aristide Briand’s lease on the Premiership of 
France had only three or four weeks to run. After 
offering this prediction, our remarks were as follows: 


M. Poincaré and his horde of extremists have their war- 
paint on and are after Aristide with their tomahawks. We 
think it is rather better than even money that they will 
shortly get him. If so, Europe will present an entertaining 
spectacle this winter, provided one does not have to watch it 
at too close range. There may yet be a substratum of com- 
mon sense left in the French people, sufficient to withstand 
launching the nation on a grand general course of imperialist 
and punitive military enterprises; we hope there is, but we 
are far from sure of it. 


Commenting upon some of the possibilities of such 
a course, and upon French regard for the solidarity 
of the Entente, we said this: 


By her recent separate agreement with the Turks, France 
seems as much disposed to play a lone hand in the Near 
East as she does in Central Europe, and one would say that 
she is prepared to play it with ambition and energy. If Tur- 
key recovers Thrace and Tonia . . . and regains control of 
the Straits, and if France controls Turkey, as under the An- 
gora treaty she seems to have arranged to do, there is going 
to be a justifiable restlessness in the British Foreign Office 
from this day forth. Then furthermore, if M. Poincaré ousts 
Brother Briand and climbs into the vacant chair, this rest- 
lessness will become pronounced. 


M. Briand’s resignation was filed on schedule time, 
12 January; and President Millerand, after a perfunc- 
tory motion towards M. Raoul Peret, lost no time in 
summoning his crony of the good old days when the 
war was a-brewing, M. Raymond Poincaré. Thus 
France is, officially, as far as possible ancien régime, 
M. Delcassé being dead and therefore unable to partici- 
pate in this triumphal reunion of his old associates, 
which is lamentable for there is likely to be a great 
opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar talents, 
and his loss will no doubt be acutely felt. Neverthe- 
less M. Millerand and M. Poincaré will probably be 
able to get on very well as they are. 

This turn of events makes it impossible to forecast 
any development in international relations twenty-four 
hours ahead. Mr. Lloyd George helped M. Briand all he 
could with the Chamber of Deputies, but could not pull 
him through. Our notion was that if on the strength of 
the defensive guarantee by England, M. Briand could 
get through the conference at Cannes with a whole 
skin, the political status quo would probably hold up 
through about one more conference; that after Genoa 
the conference-game would be played out, and the 
politicians would have to try some other blind. But 
now we are by no means sure of this. The French 
really broke up the farce at Washington; the Chita 
delegates merely put on the finishing touches. At 
present, the French seem to have broken up the farce 
at Cannes; one may doubt whether the performers 
will reassemble and the curtain rise again, and even 
so, the life will have gone out of the show and no one 
will care for it. Perhaps, therefore, the engagement 
at Genoa will not be played. There is simply no say- 
ing what may happen. For an exact historical parallel, 
one need only recall Huckleberry Finn’s account of 
the histrionic adventures of the Duke of Bridgewater 
and the late Dauphin on their journey down the Mis- 
sissippi by raft. The audiences sat through the con- 
ference at Washington; they watched the antics of 
the “Royal Nonesuch, or the King’s Cameleopard” 
with a distinct and growing consciousness that they 


were sold; but they stuck it out. They probably would . 
have sat through Cannes, though rather restlessly and 
in a much more sophisticated frame of mind. Now it 
remains to be seen whether the performers will 
take another chance with the same show at Genoa, or 
whether, like the Duke and the Dauphin, they will 
abandon it and take up the missionary game, the con- 
verted-pirate dodge or the long-lost-relative swindle. 

Any prophet who can predict the behaviour of the 
new French Government may secure lucrative em- 
ployment at this office. We ourselves can not do it; 
and because we can not possibly guess what M. Poin- 
caré will do, we can make no prediction about the 
immediate prospects of Europe. Two things can be 
said: first, there has been a sort of mad consistency 
about French official policy ever since the armistice; 
second, the new Government has some elements of 
strength. M. Poincaré is not only acceptable to a noisy 
and irrational jingo minority, to persons of the type 
of M. Léon Daudet. He ought also to be quite satis- 
factory to the imperialists and militarists generally, of 
whom France has her share; and to the haters of Eng- 
land and English policy, of whom France has rather 
more than her share; and, most important of all, to 
the small-holding landed proprietors, of whom France 
has so many more than her share that they ride her 
like a nightmare. Another significant factor in the 
situation is the immense French army, which for 
economic reasons—not military reasons, by any means 
—France has never dared to demobilize and turn loose 
to face unemployment. All this looks discouraging 
for the future. 

On the other hand, France may climb down. After 
offering up M. Briand as a burnt-sacrifice, the new 
Government may be perspicacious enough to “take it 
out in talk” and consent to the practical accommoda- 
tions that M. Briand wished to make. The mere acces- 
sion of M. Poincaré is enough of a demonstration to 
salve over any superficial wound to a jealous and sensi- 
tive nationalism, such, for example, as the Washington 
conference rather tactlessly inflicted by leaving the 
French out of the naval parley. Perhaps M. Poincaré 
may not obstruct the process of general reconciliation 
with anything more substantial than words. Yet in 
saying all this, we can not be unaware that we are more 
or less whistling to keep up our courage. Such things 
have happened in politics; in fact, they happen often; 
so perhaps this may happen now. Still, when we have 
made a most hospitable allowance for the possibility, 
we must admit that it sounds far-fetched. Far more 
probable does it seem that France will speed up a bit 
on the way she has been going, and fresh from the 
exhilarating sport of conference-busting will proceed 
to make the rattle of her sabre and the chugging of her 
submarines—if submarines chug, as we presume they 
must—heard around the world. If we expressed our 
convictions, merely as convictions and without pre- 
tence to prophecy, we should say as we said a month 
ago, that Europe will present an entertaining spectacle 
this winter, provided one does not have to watch it at 
too close range. 

The fact is that although we saw this miserable busi- 
ness imminent as soon as M. Briand left Washington, 
now that it has come we are pretty blue. We kept 
hoping that better sense might prevail, that the schemes 
of the politicians might drag on “like a long life, to a 
sour end” at Genoa next March, and that then the 
affairs of the world might begin to look up. If one 
could always proceed with the stringency of a philo- 
sopher, one would of course welcome the accession of 
M. Poincaré and rejoice in the worst that he can cajole — 
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and dragoon his nation into doing. Probably, as mat- 
ters stand, the worse the better—and the quicker. 
Probably a long-drawn-out crisis is always undesirable. 
Still, when one has a human feeling about the situation 
—and one can not be philosophical all the time any 
more than one can be good all the time—one contem- 
plates the immediate future with an almost painful 
anxiety and with immeasurable indignation. More 
than ever does one look upon the prostration of Eu- 
rope and the deterioration of America, with the feel- 
ings, as Mr. H. G. Wells so excellently says, of one 
whose promising garden has been invaded by hogs. 
Perhaps, now that the hogs are there and have already 
done as much damage as they have done, it is expedi- 
ent that they should stay there until they have made 
themselves convincingly obnoxious to a sadly tolerant 
and unobserving race of gardeners. As observers of 
human nature, indeed, we are sure that it is so; but 
as lovers of life and as believing that “the ideal life 
is but man’s normal life, as he shall some day come to 
know it,’ we are sorry that it must be so. 


IF YOU HAVE TEARS — 


ACCORDING to promise, the Far Eastern question is by 
way of being “settled” by the conference at Washing- 
ton ; settled, that is to say, in so far as such a question 
is ever settled by such means; and yet some of the 
brethren who looked forward with so much eagerness 
to the consummation of the diplomatic process, are evi- 
dently somewhat dissatisfied with the diplomatic 
product. Indeed the liberals seem to be particularly dis- 


_ pleased with the guarantees offered to Japan in the 
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four-Power treaty, and with the current outworkings 
of Japan’s “manifest destiny” in Shantung, in 
Manchuria, and in Siberia. 

This is, at the moment, the line of least resistance 
in any criticism of the conference; and yet this sort of 
talk appears to us a trifle disingenuous. That is to say, 
it seems to carry the implication that the American poli- 
ticians who opened the game at Washington have been 
tricked out of all their diplomatic goods and chattels, 
and sent home again en nature. However, the memory 


_ of previous negotiations relative to the new Chinese 


consortium is still so fresh in our minds that we hesitate 
to accept a conclusion which posits so much in the way 


_ of American unselfishness, or American simplicity. We 


believe rather that the business of giving everything and 
getting nothing is reserved for such backward peoples 
as the Chinese; and we rather expect that Japanese 
expansion in northern Asia will in the future be parall- 
eled, in a measure, by an increase in American loan- 
making and American financial and political influence 
south of the Great Wall. 

If our position in this matter is not already perfectly 
clear, we can perhaps make it so by saying that the im- 
perial expansion of Japan on the continent of Asia is 
just as objectionable to us as the expansion of any 
other foreign Power in that region would be; no more 
so, and no less. Thus when the fortunes of Japanese 
exploiters and Japanese politicians are on the make in 
Asia, we are quite ready to howl with all the howlers, 
against this new development of imperialism. In fact 
there is only one thing more distasteful to us than 
Japanese, British, French, Russian, German, Austrian, 
Bulgarian, Rumanian, Serbian or Greek imperialism, 
and that is American imperialism. Little as some of our 


_ readers may believe it, we are ever mindful of the fact 
_ that it has pleased divine providence to throw in our 


lot with that of all those other millions of people who 


~ dwell within the domain of the Government at Wash- 


ington. Whether we like it or. not, every action of that 
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Government affects us more directly and more strongly 
than any similar action by any other Government can 
possibly do. Hence we are disposed to say that if the 
extension of Japanese economic interests in Asia, as 
supported by the Japanese Government, can not be 
checked, except by the extension of American eco- 
nomic interests, with the support of the American Gov- 
ernment, we are all for letting the Japanese go ahead. 

If we in this country can not so much as see the 
imperialism that is being nurtured under our noses, it 
is not likely that we shall soon discover a salutary 
remedy ,for imperialism in general. Here, for instance, 
is this matter of the Shantung settlement—a subject 
which has been buried fathoms deep under a flood of 
anti-Japanese, anti-imperial propaganda. The show 
began in 1897, when Germany seized the bay of Kiau- 
chau as a fair equivalent for the lives of two mission- 
aries who had managed somehow to get themselves 
killed by the Chinese. After this, the building of rail- 
ways and fortifications was carried forward with toler- 
able energy, until the outbreak of the war gave the 
Japanese the opportunity to deal with the Germans 
even more severely than they had already dealt with 
the Russian imperialists farther to the north. In secret 
treaties concluded in the year 1917, the Allies approved 
Japan’s theft from Germany, of concessions which Ger- 
many had stolen from China. Then, in order to insure 
the membership of the Japanese Government in the 
League for the protection of the backward peoples. Mr. 
Wilson approved the secret settlement which had been 
made at the expense of the backward Chinese. 

Incidentally the Japanese Government promised, not, 
as we read the statements of the diplomats, to restore 
Shantung, but eventually to open negotiations for this 
restoration. Although the Chinese people made their 
feelings known by setting up a boycott, which is esti- 
mated to have reduced their trade with Japan by eighty 
per cent, at one time, the judgment of Paris was allowed 
to stand; and now, in the shadow of the large white 
capitol at Washington, the contemplated negotiations 
between the Chinese and Japanese Governments are in 
progress, and Japan is naming her price. 

Thus it appears that at the time when Chinese and 
Japanese interests were the only ones directly involved, 
the American Government did nothing effective to stop 
this Japanese attack on China. Now, however, President 
Harding “has permitted it to become known that he 
considers a settlement of the Shantung question neces- 
sary to the success of the Washington conference.” 
Further than this, the dispatches say that the Govern- 
ment “is determined to exercise its influence in a 
vigorous way to bring about a settlement,” and that 
“moves are being made to impress not only the Jap- 
anese, but also the Chinese,” with the idea that some- 
thing must be done. 

What, then, is the explanation of this sudden acces- 
sion of American official interest in the problem of 
Shantung? Let us see. The Japanese are ready, it 
appears, to turn over the Shantung Railway to China 
in return for the payment of certain moneys; but the 
Chinese Government, of course, has no money. In 
order to buy, the Government must first borrow; and 
if it borrows in large sums, it can hardly escape falling 
into the grip of the new international Chinese con- 
sortium, an institution of American inception, and 
largely under American control. 

Thus the light begins to break, and one begins to 
have some notion of the content of those “strong repre- 
sentations” which Mr. Hughes is reported to have made, 
with the connivance of Mr. Balfour, to Tokio and 
Peking. If the settlement proposed were a decent and 
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honourable one, from the point of view of the Chinese, 
“strong representations” to Peking would be as super- 
fluous as wings on a woodchuck. If, on the other hand, 
the acceptance of consortium-control in place of Japan- 
ese control is the thing demanded, then threats and 
cajolery are much to the point, for the Chinese Govern- 
ment has previously rejected the consortium’s every 
offer of rescue from bankruptcy, and numbers of the 
Chinese people have engaged in public demonstrations 
in disapproval of this new form of imperial penetration. 

We do not know, nobobdy knows, just what is going 
on in the diplomatic dives of Washington; but we are 
ready to take on bets to any amount that Mr. Hughes 
is attempting to force China to borrow money from 
Mr. Morgan and his associates, wherewith to buy back 
from Japan certain concessions which, by virtue of 
having been twice stolen, are now adjudged to have be- 
come the rightful property of the second thief in line. 
When we think of the American Government as the 
promoter of an enterprise of this kind (and certainly 
this Government has given full support to every other 
attempt which the consortium-bankers have made to 
break their way into China), and more particularly, 
when we think of the international complications in 
which this sort of financial-political imperialism may 
involve all the people of this country, we have few 
words of condemnation to spare for Japan, and not 
many tears left for China. 


JAE SHKATS OFS HBeMIUGH ly. 
NEWSPAPER-COMMENT on the decision of the United 
States Senate in the matter of Mr. Truman H. New- 
berry of Michigan would seem to us to be out of all 
proportion to the importance of the case. This jour- 
nalist outburst is merely another manifestation of one 
of those periodical spasms of morality, evoked by tri- 
vial causes, to which certain newspaper-editors are 
subject, and its only significance is psychological. Mr. 
Tumulty’s recent frank description of senatorial con- 
tests in New Jersey between the candidate of the 
Pennsylvania Railway and the candidate of the Public 
Service Corporation is really much more interesting 
and illuminating than the whole Newberry episode. 

What are the facts? Mr. Newberry was elected to 
the Senate by a moderate plurality over Mr. Henry 
Ford. Beyond doubt large sums of money were spent 
on his candidacy, both for the nomination and election ; 
exactly how much, however, it seems difficult if not 
impossible to determine. Mr. Newberry himself has 
mentioned the figure of $195,000. His critics assert 
that a much larger sum was spent. If we take the 
generous amount of $500,000, it comes to a little over 
two dollars per vote, for the new Senator polled well 
over 200,000 ballots. That seems to us to be a very 
moderate price. We remember that in a New York City 
mayoralty-campaign, a few years back, over $2,000,000 
was flung into the pot to elect a reform-candidate who 
managed to gather in a scant 150,000 votes on election- 
day. This works out at about $13.33 per vote. Yet 
the newspaper-moralists, who have expressed such 
surprise and horror at the Newberry fund, were for 
the most part painfully silent or more painfully de- 
precatory about the fortune that was squandered in 
the attempt to re-elect the late Mayor Mitchel. 

Throughout the long controversy over Mr. New- 
berry’s election, Mr. Newberry himself has displayed 
a delicacy and restraint amounting almost to self- 
effacement. When he was prosecuted for violation of 
the State corrupt-practices act in connexion with his 
primary campaign, he modestly abstained from taking 
the witness-stand in his own behalf, and when a Senate 
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Committee investigated his case he maintained a sim- 
ilar unostentatious attitude. Mr. Newberry’s campaign 
was waged over three years ago, yet, aside from a 
routine statement filed before the Senate to the effect 
that to his knowledge no one had expended any money 
to secure his election, the new Senator has preserved a 
dignified silence until last week, when he appeared be- 
fore his peers to read a paper in which he touchingly 
called on the Almighty to bear him out as a truthteller, 
and then discreetly retired before those of his profane 
colleagues who could find it in their hearts to ask him 
questions. He was, he explained, serving his country 
in the Brooklyn Navy Yard while his campaign was 
being conducted. On the occasion of his infrequent 
visits to Michigan he may have observed that the State 
was being plastered over with publicity bearing his 
name, but doubtless in his simplicity he supposed that 
such things were provided by a political stork. In the 
end he was filled with “astonishment and regret” to 
learn that his campaign had cost over $50,000. 

All this shows a state of innocence unequalled since 
the time of Mr. Podsnap’s Young Person; but in the 
facts there is more than innocence to commend Mr. 
Newberry. Obviously some person or group of per- 
sons considered this budding statesman of sufficient 
worth to be willing to pay $200,000, or several times 
that sum, in order to place him in the Senate of the 
United States. Though there is nothing in Mr. New- 
berry’s record to indicate that he is less conspicuously 
unfitted to shape the nation’s policy and to make laws 
for his fellow-countrymen than his electoral rival, Mr. 
Henry Ford, this considerable expenditure would 
seem to indicate the possession of some latent quality 
that raises him far above the general level of his new 
colleagues for, it seems to us that there are few of 
Mr. Newberry’s fellow-conspirators for whom anyone 
would care to lay out even 200,000 Russian roubles. 

The acceptance of Mr. Newberry by his colleagues 
is a salutary thing, even though accompanied as it was 
by the hypocritical resolution declaring that the ex- 
penditure of such large amounts of money at election- 
times is “harmful to the honour and dignity of the 
Senate and dangerous to the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment.” Leaving out of consideration the jabberwock 
phrase “free government,” we see no reason why the 
upper House would not immeasurably benefit by having 
its seats openly purchasable like seats on the Stock 
Exchange, but only for six-year periods. Or perhaps 
it would be better to have the Republican and Demo- 
cratic nominations purchasable, the voters in the 
States concerned being left to decide on election-day 
between the two successful bidders. The purchase- 
money could be turned into the national treasury, thus 
somewhat relieving the struggling taxpayers. This in 
itself would be one distinct gain, and there would be 
another in the increased prestige of the Senate in secur- 
ing a membership of tangible value. Perhaps under 
some such electoral arrangement the Senate in time 
might attain to an importance and influence in our na- 
tional life equal to that of the Stock Exchange itself. 


THE LONG ROAD TO PROSPERITY. 


DISSATISFIED with the pace with which business is 
returning to normalcy, the retail-dealers of the coun- 
try are preparing to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and we are promised a wonderful National Prosperity 
Bureau to engineer a “drive.” It now appears that 


the post-bellum command to practise thrift was taken — 


somewhat too literally, but thanks to the docility of a 
people trained to obey the most contradictory behests, 
our Rotarians hope to improve the situation by coin- 
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ing a new watchword that will break down the saving 
habit which is now deprecated as a buyer’s strike. 

The new plan is described as an effort to speed up 
manufacturing “by economic production and sales’”— 
whatever that may mean—and will include the educa- 
tion of the public by means of “an open discussion of 
simple facts about taxes, tariffs, transportation, prices, 
wages and costs of production and distribution.” In 
this way it is sought to restore the confidence of the 
customer and to stimulate buying. The National 
Prosperity Bureau intends to spread its views by 
means of newspaper-publicity, advertising, moving pic- 
tures and “four-minute men.” It seems to be a hope- 
ful plan, for since it was possible to “sell’’ the war by 
such methods, it ought to be a simple matter to sell in 
the same way that which everybody needs and desires. 
The chief difference is, of course, that the war could 
be had on practically indefinite credit, while our daily 
purchases must be paid for on less liberal terms. 

As a consistent advocate of public discussion this 
paper is naturally in favour of the new campaign, and 
we shall await with interest the interpretation of the 
simple facts which enter into the economic problem 
and take on so many complications in combination with 
one another. There is no doubt that the public needs 
to be shown a way of escape from the vicious circle 
in which we are now moving, like herrings in a weir. 
The power to supply food and clothing, to build shops 
and houses and to equip them with the necessary furni- 
ture—in fact the ability to cater to human wants, has 
been developed to such a point that there would be 
nobody lacking the necessaries of life if it did not 
happen that the most needy were for some reason 
without effective means of commanding the services 
of others. This is a condition with which every one 
was familiar even in times of peace, before the waste- 
fulness of war intensified the problem. It remains, 
then, for the associated butchers and bakers and can- 
dlestick-makers to explain why modern society does 
not find an equilibrium in the exchange of services 
between individuals who are producers by reason of 
their daily occupations and consumers. by necessity. 

The smug assumption that unemployment and desti- 
tution are due to the shortcomings of the victims has 
been proved a fallacy whenever something has hap- 
pened to increase the demand for labour. It is now 
clear even to the powers that be that war is too costly 
a means of inducing business prosperity, and that a 
more efficient way must be found to insure general 
employment at wages that are sufficient to make effec- 
tive the natural demand for commodities that is inher- 
ent in the needs and ambitions of the workers. If the 
opportunity to co-operate in production were not 
somehow restricted, it stands to reason that workers 
would never be at a loss for work; for the demand 
for labour is unsatisfied as long as there are unful- 
filled wants. 

It is, however, a peculiarity of our social arrange- 
ments that the unemployed are forbidden to apply 
their energies as they might do, in the absence of 
statutes which define the rules of the game. On the 
threshold of a discussion like the one that is now in 
prospect it is important to find out whether these laws 


_ are impartial or arbitrary, and to note their effect upon 


the processes of production and trade. As a matter 
of fact these laws seldom receive a candid consider- 
ation. The attitude of our manufacturers is well- 
known; perhaps the retail-dealers will have a wider 
vision, and will inquire whether taxes which penalize 
productive effort, and restrictions on international com- 


_ merce are the best means of promoting the exchange of 
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commodities and swelling the volume of business, to 
say nothing of. rebuilding international trade and re- 
storing financial relationships. 

There is an obvious connexion between the eco- 
nomic prostration of Europe and unemployment here, 
and we are slowly but surely learning that economic 
laws know no political boundaries. If the importers 
of foreign goods have had the good fortune to be 
admitted to the National Prosperity Bureau perhaps 
they will try to make this point clear. We observe 
that Mr. Hull, the Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, declared in a recent speech that 
American trade is being choked to death, and he 
enumerated some of the legal restraints which are 
doing the business. Democrats being out of office, it 
is, of course, safe to be precise. Among other things, 
Mr. Hull named tariff-discrimination and retaliation, 
preferential port-dues, interference with trade-routes, 
the unfair practice of bounties, bonuses, subsidies, 
drawbacks and rebates, the financial burdens placed 
upon weak and backward nations, tonnage and ship- 
ping-regulations, trade-concessions and special agree- 
ments that perpetuate the reign of favouritism. 

But even this long list of disabilities under which 
a prostrate world is struggling to regain its feet does 
not exhaust the subject, for it makes no mention of 
the action of rent. Yet nothing in the whole realm 
of political economy is more firmly established than 
the power which monopoly gives the landlord to take 
toll from the wages of labour and the earnings of 
capital. Is it too much to hope that the National 
Prosperity Bureau will find room in their discussions 
for this important subject? Somehow or other this 
fundamental question has a way of escaping the 
notice of most inquiries into the economic muddle, 
whether their bias is that of the practical man who is 
impatient with “theories,” or that of the reformer 
whose preference is for laws to enforce altruism. 

In this latter category may be included the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation whose recently issued report on 
unemployment confines its attention to insurance, effi- 
cient management, employment-exchanges, public 
works, and measures of emergency-relief which must 
be the ultimate resort of a working class that is offered 
no hope of emancipation. It seems not to have occurred 
to these investigators to apply the Golden Rule to the 
laws which regulate the use of natural resources and 
determine the division of the fruits of labour. What 
the radical is after is a way to end unemployment and 
the exploitation of man by man, not a makeshift plan 
for keeping the working classes for ever in a status of 
inferiority made endurable through a combination of 
public and private charity. What may be the implica- 
tions of the more cautious attitude of the liberal 
reformer we do not pretend to say, but it is clear that 
the concrete privileges of land-ownership and tariff- 
monopoly, for instance, are enjoyed not by the many 
but by the few. The truth is that the whole question of 
privilege must be faced if we are to find an escape from 
our accumulating embarrassments. 


LOOKING FORWARD AND CROSS-EYED. 


(With apologies to Edward Bellamy, a bow to Mr. Frueh and 
profound sympathy for General Foch.) 


WELL, the Great World War of 1952-58 was over—for the 
present—and again the right side had won. It was the same 
Grand Old Story of the triumph of Righteousness over Evil 
and all that sort of thing; only in this case France had come 
to the rescue of America. Treacherously attacked on three 
levels and from six directions by the Quadruple Quixote 
composed of Japan, Mexico, the South American Empire, and 
Walter Camp’s All-African Crap Team, America and the 
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rest of the Empty Entente (Soviet Finland, the Turkish Free 
State, and the Imperial South Sea Archipelago), was bleed- 
ing white, or at least Vassar pink, when General Ferdinand- 
Isabella Botch of France suddenly appeared at Bangor, Maine, 
with 3,000,000 poilus and four Senegalese bell hops and spoke 
those immortal words heard ’round the world: ‘“Pussyfoot 
Johnson, we are here!” 

Of course, after that it was all over but the shouting, and 
General Botch had come back to America to enjoy the shout- 
ing in a grand triumphal tour. 

Landing at Tower fifty-four on the Shipping Board Aerial 
Liner S. S. “Babe Ruth,” he was greeted by 6428 bond sales- 
men, 985 press agents, 328 photographers, a Mayor’s com- 
mittee containing representatives of the knee-pants game, the 
automobile game, the canned salmon and shredded codfish 
game, the coal-tar products game, and the ladies’ brassiére 
game; besides 722 patriotic societies and fraternal orders, 1104 
foreign language alliances, 350 reporters, and, 1,078,000 plain 
citizens. 

When interviewed by the 350 reporters he made a speech 
that went down in history with the Gettysburg Address, 
Trotzky’s harangue before the Second Story Workers’ Soviet 
of Odessa, and Demosthenes’s speech to the A®gean Sea with 
pebbles in his mouth. “Peace is Paradise!” he said. “God 
bless America!” 

The first week of the General’s triumphal tour was spent 
in discharging his metropolitan social engagements. His break- 
fasts ‘were commandeered by the Knights of Pythias, the 
Racquet Club, the Anti-Saloon League, the Board of Alder- 
men, the United Americans, the W. C. T. U. and the Society 
for the Advancement of Coloured (except red and yellow) 
People. At luncheon he was entertained by the créme de la 
créme of the 1959 Social Register, Mayor Hylan (who had 
been re-elected for the fourteenth time on the twenty-five-cent- 
fare issue with his five grandchildren for borough presidents), 
Margaret Sanger (the Little Grandmother of the Birth Con- 
trol Movement), John Roach Straton III (Republican Senator 
from New York and majority leader for the Grain Alcohol 
and Light Drugs Bill in Congress), Rev. Josias Gimnik, un- 
crowned king of the bootleggers, the Grand Kloncilium of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan, and the Mother-in-Laws of the Mann Act. 
Every evening he addressed a lodge meeting of Elks, Redmen, 
Eagles, Order of Owls, White Rats, or Gunmen of the World. 

On the eighth day General Botch was delivered into the 
hands of a lecture-bureau which took him on a six weeks 
tour of the great American hinterland. In all the Big League 
cities he made the following victory speech: “Our Peace of 
Victory is Paradise. The Mikado of Japan sits exiled on a 
pile of pineapples on the island of Yap, chained to a green bay 
tree. The principle of no-determination of any nationalities, 
enunciated by your glorious President of the National City 
Bank, has destroyed the Aztec Empire of South America. 
Emperor Jones Ham, the alleged and notorious descendant of 
the Biblical dynasty of Shem, Ham, and Japheth has made his 
last pass with the dice of Africa and the revolutionary, 
Bolshevik slogan ‘the Ham what Am’ (advt.) is for ever dis- 
credited and dead. Vive la France! Allons enfants de la 
Patrie! God bless America.” 

As a token of appreciation the General was awarded: 

One hundred and fifty-eight degrees from universities, busi- 
ness colleges, dancing academies, schools of domestic science, 
and State reformatories, 

A culture of cholera bacilli from the students of Missouri 
Agricultural College. 

Six wildcats and a rattlesnake from the Bronx Zoo. 

Appointment as Honorary Grand Gnome and Sacred Spook 
of the Kiddie Klub. 

Following this the General was wined, dined, and drugged 
by the minor league cities from which he harvested: 

A stuffed white elephant—emblem of Siam (and triumphal 
tours). 

A live camel (trade mark of America). 

Nine Ford trucks and a Buick. 

Eighty-two bone-rimmed cutlasses, a buzz saw, and six 
chisels. 

Fourteen copies of “The Spell of the Yukon” in half mor- 
occo. 

Portraits by Bud Fisher, Rube Goldberg, T. A. Dorgen and 
other famous artists. 

Three sets of burglar’s tools, including blowpipe, acetylene 
torch and dictionary of thief talk—the gift of guests at Sing 
Sing, Atlanta, and Leavenworth. 

The key to 9202 cities and a pass key to the Upper West 
Side, New York. 

Sixty-four yards of tripe—the gift of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butchers Workmen of North America. 

A personal, self-addressed letter to Santa Claus from every 
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orphan and defective child west of the Mississippi 
return envelope and stamps). 

Nine miles of slow-motion movie-films showing the General's 
famous salute. 

Four carloads of canes, swords, toasting-forks, elks’ teeth, 
moose antlers, loaded dice, gin flasks, and hop needles. 

After the General had recovered from this ordeal with the 
aid of a pulmotor and ammonia fumes, he was taken to the 
Zuni Indian Reservation where they made him Chief-Rum-On- 
the Hip and gave him a plaster cast of ‘Custer’s scalp, leit io 
the tribe by Sitting Bull. 

The Chinese of San Francisco took him into one of the most 
exclusive and aristocratic Tongs. The Black Belt of Chicago 
gave him the title of Mumbo Jumbo the Victorious Voodoo. 
On May fifteenth he was tapped for Skull and Bones. 

Taking it by and large, General Botch delivered 824 speeches 
on his triumphal tour. He made 216 phonograph records, 
signed 26,000 petitions, and was given an honorary election to 
every office in the United States but that of city bench-warmer 
for Mattoon, Ill. It is estimated that he consumed four 
tubs of domestic caviare, sixteen sirloin cows, two medium- 
sized aquariums full of sole, nineteen gallons of oysters, 
twelve miles of celery, one long ton of olives, and four vats 
of bootleg hooch. E 

On his last day in America General Botch laid wreaths of 
raspberries on the graves of Carrie Nation, Doctor Frederick 
Cook, Ponzi, and Jesse James. He was escorted to his aerial 
liner, the S. S. “D. Fairbanks” by a million cheering fans. 
Stepping aboard he gave his final message to our great people: 
“Peace is Hell!” he cried. ‘“Goddam America!” 

Epwarp E, PARAMORE, JUN. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. 

Swirt did his bit, Gifford did his, and now Mr. Menc- 
ken is doing his. So the battle of the books goes on, 
as it should. The doctrine of the stage Irishman con- 
cerning perpetual revolution is sound for criticism, since 
it is the only thing that will prevent stagnation, sterili- 
zation, and, worst of all, complacency. Nevertheless, 
before each new venture embarks it is well to see that 
there is at least a compass on board, and that the steer- 
ing-gear is in order. We have a new literature growing 
up that is receiving high praise in some quarters because 
of its naturalism; yet who has asked how much of it 
is a mere photographic indiscriminateness, a mere ex- 
ternal factfulness? We have a new poetry in a new 
verse which sometimes can be called verse only by 
poetic licence, and indeed the intellectual experiment 
is generally esteemed above the finished artistic achieve- 
ment. The timely is regarded.as if it were the perman- 
ent, and too many works sink to the level of pamphlets. 
A vital realism does not require this. There were some 
of the so-called Brahmins of American letters who did 
not neglect the problems of life, but who chose the 
broader human problems rather than the transient as- 
pects of passing conditions. 

Perhaps the most significant of the subjects of attack 
in modern novels of supposed vital importance is the 
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smug contentment with the status quo that is so prev-— 


alent among the prosperous members of society. Those 
who criticize this contentment are regarded as valiant 
prophets by their admirers, and as dangerous “reds” 
by those who are criticized. Yet criticism of this kind 
is to be found in “The House of the Seven Gables.” 
Astonishing fact—Hawthorne, in blood pure Anglo- 
Saxon, in spirit a thorough American, yet guilty of 
radicalism! Hawthorne, however, eligible as he was 
for membership in the select society of the pilgrims, 


was an American of the early nineteenth century, a 


period in which we were face to face with actualities, 
engaged in creating a system of life to fit new condi- 
tions, and independently struggling against dead Eu- 
ropean modes that did not suit us. It is for this reason 
that he describes Colonel Pyncheon, the witch-judge, 
in language that leaves no doubt of his disapproval: 


Endowed with common sense, as massive and hard as blocks 
of granite, fastened together by stern rigidity of purpose, as 
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_ cize the social order. 
_ myth of popular government in his description of the 


in there, it was as though I saw Ghosts before me. 
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with iron clamps, he followed out his original design, probably 
without so much as imagining an objection to it. 


Nor is that all. He makes clear the fact that it is 
the class and not the man alone who is to blame when 
he describes the execution of Maule: 

He was one of the martyrs of that terrible delusion which 
should teach us, among its other morals, that the influential 
classes, and those who take upon themselves to be the leaders 
of the people, are fully liable to all the passionate error that 
has ever characterized the maddest mob. 

The enduring truth of this criticism may be per- 
ceived if we place beside it much that was said of the 
conduct of the Department of Justice during the war. 


| it was with a broad human problem that Hawthorne 


was dealing, and he developed the charge more com- 


~ pletely when he came to speak of the last Judge Pyn- 


cheon and of his blindness to the wrong upon which his 
success rested. He speaks of the genius of the class 
for grasping “the big, heavy, solid, unrealities, such as 
gold, landed estates, offices of trust and emolument,” 
and of how with what he has attained such a man builds 
a rich edifice which self-esteem and sycophancy view 
as the man himself, though the entire structure, the 
symbol of his achievements, stands upon an ugly 
foundation: 

And, beneath the show of a marble palace, that pool of stag- 
nant water, foul with many impurities, and perhaps, tinged 
with blood—that secret abomination, above which, possibly, 
he may say his prayers, without remembering it—is this man’s 
miserable soul! 


_ The decorum of the language may suggest to some the 


inescapable domino of the Victorian masquerade; but 
the thought is pungent enough to prove that one can be 
frank and decorous at the same time. Hawthorne in- 
deed proves this elsewhere; he never hesitates to criti- 
Consider how he explodes the 


meeting of party-leaders to nominate Jaffrey Pyncheon 
for the governorship: 

They are practical politicians, every man of them, and 
skilled to adjust those preliminary measures which steal from 
the people, without its knowledge, the power of choosing its 
own rulers. The popular voice, at the next gubernatorial 
election, though loud as thunder, will be really but an echo 
of what these gentlemen shall speak, under their breath, at 
your friends’ festive board. 

It is clear that Hawthorne anticipated many of the 
ideas set forth in the works of the moderns. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these anticipations is to be found 
in a scene of “The House of the Seven Gables” in 
which he sets forth the lesson that Ibsen was to teach 
in his play, “Ghosts.” It may at first seem far-fetched, 
eccentric, almost sacrilegious, to look for the philoso- 
phy of a social revolutionist in the work of the Salem 
Puritan ; yet one can not read this book without seeing 
that our New Englander has in truth anticipated the 
teaching of the Scandinavian. 

Ibsen’s message is found in the scene between Mrs. 
Alving and Pastor Manders, in which the former, after 
having said that she could almost permit the marriage 
of her son Oswald and her maid Regina, though they 
are children of the same father, proceeds to attack 
the cowardice and the shams of the existing social 
system. 

Mrs. Atvinc. Let me tell you what I mean. I am timid 
and half-hearted because I can not get rid of the Ghosts that 
haunt me. 


MANDERS. 
Mrs. ALVING. 


What do you say haunts you? 

Ghosts! When I heard Regina and Oswald 
But I 
almost think we are all of us Gho.ts, Pastor Manders, It 


is not only what we have inherited from our father and 
_ mother that ‘walks’ in us. 


It is all sorts of dead ideas, and 
lifeless old beliefs, and so forth, They have no vitality, but 
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they cling to us all the same and we can’t get rid of them. 
Whenever I take up a newspaper I seem to see Ghosts gliding 
between the lines. There must be Ghosts all the country over, 
as thick as the sands of the sea. And then we are one and 
all so pitifully afraid of the light. 


From this passage we get the real meaning of the 
play, that the Ghosts which haunt us, and terrify us 
and control our lives are the dead ideas we accept, the 
antiquated code in accordance with which we live. How 
suggestive this is of “The House of the Seven Gables”! 
There we find a series of tragedies resulting from the 
worship of an “old family,” and from the crimes that 
are screened by this respect. Old Maule had been 
hanged as a witch and his property wrung from his 
son. Generations pass, and a descendant of Maule 
comes to the house as an unknown lodger. He is struck 
by the force of these dead ideas, just as Mrs. Alving 
is in “Ghosts,” and when Phoebe asks him how he 
came to be a lodger, he replies with these specula- 
tions : 


Shall we never get rid of this Past. It lies upon the Pres- 
ent like a giant’s dead body! In fact the case is just as if 
a young giant was compelled to waste all his strength in 
cariying about the corpse of the old giant, his grandfather, 
who died a long while ago, and only needs to be decently 
buried. Just think a moment, and it will startle you to see 
what slaves we are to by-gone times—to Death, if we give 
the matter the right word.... A dead man, if he hap- 
pens to have made his will, disposes of wealth no longer his 
own; or, if he die intestate it is distributed in accordance 
with notions of men much longer dead than he. A dead man 
sits on all our judgment-seats; and living judges do but 
search out and repeat his decisions. We read in dead men’s 
books! We laugh at dead men’s jokes, and cry at dead men’s 
pathos! We are sick of dead men’s diseases, physical and 
moral, and die of the same remedies with which dead doctors 
killed their patients! We worship the living Deity accord- 
ing to dead men’s forms and creeds. Whatever we seek to 
do, of our own free motion, a dead man’s icy hand obstructs 
us! Turn our eyes to what we may, a dead man’s white 
immitigable face encounters them, and freezes our very heart! 
And we must be dead ourselves, before we can begin to 
have our proper influence on our own world, which will then 
be no longer our world, but the world of another generation, 
with which we shall have no shadow of a right to interfere. 
I ought to have said, too, that we live in dead men’s houses; 
as, for instance, in this of the seven gables! 


Perhaps it will be said that all this simply goes to 
show that, like the moderns, Hawthorne wrote novels 
with a thesis; and that, like some of them, he was 
a radical. The second of these replies is quite true; 
every man who is not superficial or mediocre, but de- 
sires to get down to the root of things is, by definition, 
a radical. The first, however, is false; and in its falsity 
lies the contrast between the new and the old. A man 
may be far from intending to establish a thesis or teach 
a lesson by what he writes; but if he writes of con- 
temporary life, he can not help disclosing his prejudice 
and his bias, in a word his attitude towards the existing 
social order. If he is a thinking man and has ce.rsion 
to comment, he can not but display his acceptance or 
rejection of the prevailing philosophy; but if he is an 
artist, the criticism and the analytic spirit will be inci- 
dental to the picture and the synthetic spirit. The 
thesis will have to be disentangled from the story; not, 
as is so often the case to-day, the story from the thesis. 
Ibsen, as a type of the modern, wrote as a revolu- 
tionist. Hawthorne, as a type of the previous age, 
wrote as a romancer. Ibsen sought to reform man’s 
way of thinking, Hawthorne to reveal man’s way of 
living. Ibsen, quite frequently, was led by his purpose 
into an arbitrary grouping of characters, or an arbit- 
rary conduct of events. Hawthorne was free from 
any stich handicap. Such is the importance of the con- 
trast. 

It is well for us to recognize anticipations of this kind 
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because so many attitudes in current literature are sup- 
posedly new and so many doctrines are labelled orig- 
inal which are neither of these and have nothing else 
to recommend them. Books become popular because 
of some sociological or philosophic thesis. The public 
hails their authors as “men of the hour” and the re- 
viewers do not check them because they also are too 
hurried to recollect what they have read before, or too 
timid to face the charge of not being “modern.” Yet 
this checking would be greatly beneficial. If writers 
could not be sure of a.hasty success owing to the sup- 
posed uniqueness of the content of their works, they 
would pay more attention to the form. This does not 
mean that they should accept the old formule of art, 
or that they would do so; but rather that they would 
give to their writing that sincere attention which would 
restore to letters the vanishing charm of style. For 
readers it would do even more; for not only would they 
be relieved of much tedious argument as to whether 
this or that writer is holding up the red light of 
danger or the white light of security, but they would 
be saved the chagrin of waking up to the fact that they 
have been taking old lamps for new. 
JosepuH L. TYNAN. 


THE NATIONALIZATION OF CULTURE 
I 

Now that cultural nationalism, with the use of com- 
pulsory education as the chief means of its propaga- 
tion, has been so generally accepted as a part of the 
natural order of things, it is difficult to realize that 
the clipping and classification of human thought to fit 
the political divisions of the earth’s surface is an 
achievement of comparatively recent times. Many 
people who call themselves internationalists have said 
that they find in this new cultural nationalism a 
validity which is lacking in nationalism of the purely 
political sort; but, as a matter of fact, it is not diffi- 
cult to show that in the absence of political interfer- 
ence, culture is either general or regional, but seldom 
if ever in any real sense national. 

Whatever may have been the early conditions in 
the Chinese, Babylonian and Jewish States, which Dr. 
J. Holland Rose has called the first of the nations, it 
is tolerably safe to say that after the time of Philip 
of Macedon, the culture of the Mediterranean world 
was sometimes regional, sometimes cosmopolitan, but 
scarcely ever confined by political boundaries, or con- 
founded with political ambitions. Soloviev, the 
Russian philosopher, says that: under Philip and 
Alexander—two “foreigners”’—“the Greeks imme- 
diately passed from the narrow local patriotism of 
separate civic communities to the consciousness of 
themselves as bearers of a world-wide culture, without 
ever returning to the stage of the national patriotism 
of the Persian Wars.” 

In the days when Greece was in decline, and world- 
power was passing to the next peninsula to the west- 
ward, the lower and higher subjects of the Platonic 
educational programme—gymnastics, musical practice, 
and letters; arithmetic, geometry, musical theory and 
astronomy—were combined with the “practical” sub- 
jects of the Sophists—rhetoric and dialectic—and 
these studies, with the Greek and Latin languages for 
their vehicle, eventually gave form and substance to 
the thought of the whole classical world. Other 
schools and other languages survived within the Em- 
pire and beyond, but for the most part, these survivals 
had no great political significance, and the spread of 
Greco-Roman culture came to be regarded as a civiliz- 
ing, rather than a Romanizing process. In Western 
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Europe, where there were no regional survivals of 
primary importance, education was necessarily a 
peace-making agency, for it introduced the favoured 
youth of the land to a common culture that made for 
harmony and understanding between Romans, Goths 
and Britons, whatever their political differences might 
be. Indeed the very process of growing up under 
such a regime was essentially an outgrowing of an- 
cestral prejudice. 

The barbarian invasions did not change this situa- 
tion in any essential respect, for by this time the 
Church had become the guardian of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture. The monks took over from the pagans the 
seven liberal arts—grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arith- 
metic, geometry, music and astronomy—and grouped 
these subjects into the trivium and the quadrivium of 
who went out from the cloisters were in a very real 
the monastic schools. The missionaries who went 
from the cloisters of the cathedrals and abbeys were 
in a very real sense the apostles of a world-culture 
as well as of a world-religion, and whoever listened 
to their teachings came thus under a double influence. 

Perhaps the amiable cosmopolitanism of medieval 
learning is nowhere more clearly shown than in Ein- 
hard’s biography of Charles the Great. The pupils 
of the famous palace-school—Charles himself, the 
queen, their children, and a number of relatives and 
dignitaries—were Franks; the teachers were Alcuin 
and the three brothers who came with him from the ~ 
north of England; but the works they read together 
were those of the Latin poets and the Fathers of the 
Church. Charlemagne tried, too, to learn to write, 
“keeping his tablets under the pillow of his couch, to 
practise on in his leisure hours. But he never suc- 
ceeded very well, because he began too late in life.” 
To the end of his days he was more the chieftain than 
the Emperor; but such small learning as he had must 
necessarily have made him less a Frank, and more a 
citizen of the world. In this respect, he shared the 
spirit that was spread abroad by the monastic, cathe- 
dral and parish schools which were revived and ex- 
tended throughout the realm by royal command and 
royal generosity. 

The Middle Ages had their prejudices and their 
wars, of course, but it would be difficult to show that 
culture and education, as distinguished from religion, 
had any part in producing them. Quarrels between 
Church and State had made impossible the revival of 
Roman political unity, but a kind of cultural unity still 
remained as a force for peace, even when, at times, 
the more dogmatic conception of religious unity be- 
came a sufficient excuse for attacks upon the dis- 
senters. 

To this general rule there is perhaps one grand 
exception—the Crusades, and all the other wars 
against the Infidel, which came before and after. 
Both the religion and the culture of the time gave 
stimulus to these, the most characteristic enterprises 
of the Middle Ages, and thus this culture was proved 
to be not so much cosmopolitan as European; and 
yet when one sees what influence Moorish mathe- 
matics, science and philosophy came to have in the 
medizval universities, one begins to wonder if the 
responsibility for the Crusades does not belong almost 
entirely to religious antagonism rather than to cultural 
antagonism, in so far as it belongs to any non-material 
factor. 

As a matter of course, no speculations which pre- 
sume a separation of religion from the other compo- 
nents of medizval culture can be worthy of much 
credence, for such a separation did not actually exist, 
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and would hardly have been conceivable to the mediz- 
val mind. With the coming of the Renaissance, 
however, it becomes possible to distinguish the develop- 
ment of a secular culture, sometimes partly absorbed 
by the Church, sometimes anathematized by the 
Fathers, yet always from this day forth a distinct and 
important factor in European history. In the life of 
Erasmus, the man who seemed to hold in his own soul 
the very spirit of the time, we may find some proof 
that the humanistic culture of the Renaissance, like 
the more primitive learning of the Middle Ages, was 
essentially cosmopolitan in character. Born at Rotter- 
dam in the year of grace 1466, Desiderius Erasmus 
studied successively at Deventer, Paris, Oxford, Ven- 
ice, Florence, Padua, Bologna and Rome. From 1510 
to 1514 he was professor of divinity at Cambridge, and 
during this period he lectured gratuitously on the Greek 
language. Later he undertook the project of founding 
a humanistic college at Louvain, and finally, just as 
the controversies which preceded the Reformation were 
getting well under way, he took up his residence in 
Basel, there to spend the remainder of his days in com- 
parative tranquillity. 

The world in which Erasmus lived was a world of 
Latin speech and humanistic culture in which he felt 
himself always and everywhere at home, whether he 
happened to be for the moment in Italy or in Eng- 
land. Nevertheless there had already been in process 
for several centuries certain momentous changes which 
would some day make the name of Erasmus a foreign 
name in all but one or two of the cities that had known 
him as a student and a teacher. Long ago, two quar- 
relling sons of Charlemagne had signed a treaty which 
was drawn up, appropriately enough, in those Frank- 
ish and Germanic dialects which appertained to parts 
of their separate territorial possessions. The vernacu- 
lar literatures of northern Europe had had their be- 
ginnings in Beowulf, the Chanson de Roland and the 
Niebelungenlied. In the course of a devastating cen- 
tury of war, Jeanne d’Arc and the Black Prince had 
prepared the way for Elizabeth, and even for Louis 
XIV. 

As Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes has pointed out, 
the purism of the Latin scholars of the Renaissance 
had made an end of Medieval Latin as a semi-popular 
international language, and the new printing presses 
were busily stereotyping the vernacular languages and 
literatures, just at the time when the common stock 
of medizval writings was going into the discard. This 
coincidence served to augment the divisive tendencies 
of the Reformation and the new monarchism, and the 
rich cosmopolitanism of the classical revival could not 
hold out successfully against such a formidable com- 
bination of religious, linguistic and political diff- 
culties. 

Thus when Goethe says “our object was to get to 
know man; we were content to let people in general 
go their own way,” his humanism seems more truly 
a survival of the past than a promise for the future. 
Schiller found it “a poor and little aim to write for 
one nation.” “A philosophic spirit,’ he said, “can not 
tolerate such limits, can not bound its views to a form 
of human nature so arbitrary, fluctuating, accidental.” 
And yet at this very time there was already under way 
a revolutionary movement which would complete the 
work of divine-rights monarchy, and divide men and 
the thought of men in such a sharp and arbitrary 
fashion as the world had not yet become acquainted 
with. 

Gerom TANQguary RoBINsoNn. 
(To be concluded.) 


PUEBLO POETRY. 

THE comparatively recent discovery of New Mexico by 
artists and writers is giving rise to a new type of Amer- 
ican literature, a literature that is stimulated by the 
strongly marked individuality of the old Spanish city of 
Santa Fé, the city of the Holy Faith, founded on the 
site of an Indian pueblo before ever the pilgrims set foot 
on Plymouth Rock. High in the Rocky Mountains the 
people of Santa Fé have dwelt these three hundred years, 
surrounded by the ruins of a prehistoric Indian culture. 
Their only neighbours are the inhabitants of other scat- 
tered Spanish settlements and the still populated towns 
of the sedentary Pueblo tribes. Cut off for centuries 
from the main, onrushing current of civilization, these 
mountain people still speak the Spanish of Cervantes, 
while they weave at hand-looms and winnow the grain 
from upheld baskets. With tawny, mud bricks, baked 
from the soil, they have reared churches whose play of 
architectural line and fantasy of wall and flying buttress 
speak of an extemporaneous freedom of expression which 
is possible only to those who live apart from precedent. 

The terraced towns of the Pueblo Indians—lineal des- 
cendants of prehistoric’ architectural types—are grouped 
in squares around open dance-plazas. On festival days, 
these plazas throb with drum-beat, with flare and flicker 
of colour, with the rhythmic cadence of chanted song, 
while a native dance-drama expresses in symbolic pag- 
eantry a people’s prayer—a racial concept of man’s relation 
to the cosmic forces. Here dance, drama and song are no 
mere spectacle for others to look upon, but a ceremonial 
expression of tribal religion. To us, whose complexities 
of existence have separated art and life and made art 
professional, the solemn concentration of a whole village 
praying in pageant is a revelation of unselfconscious 
intensity. There is a deep spiritual refreshment in this 
art which cares nothing for the spectator, has no taint 
of exhibitionism, but is pure expression. The Pueblo 
Indian dance-dramas are one of the rarest treasures of 
American art-life. 

Nor should we say less for the song-poems of these 
native Americans, which reflect an imagery born of the 
land. The Indian’s primal conception of life is a poetic 
figure. The son of our vast continent calls himself the 
child of the Earth-Mother with her gift of corn, and of 
the Son-Father, fertilizer of the earth. The impersonal 
life-giving force behind and beyond the parent son and 
earth is, in the language of the prairies, the “Great 
Mystery.” The nomad Navaho tells us that when the 
skies are blue, the Sun-father rides a horse of turquoise 
across the heavens; when the skies are dark with storm 
he has mounted his garnet horse or his horse of jet. In 
Pueblo Indian song, a distant storm with sheet-lightning 
seen afar off on the desert’s horizon takes form as “Black- 
Cloud Youths” who, at the earth’s edge, are practising 
with their lightning arrows. 

In the ceremonial rain-songs the birds, like the Indians, 
call the clouds with song, and then the swallow, the 
“tiding-bearer,” flies to tell the corn the “glad news” of 
coming rain. There are many kinds of rain in South- 
western poetry: the male-rain, strong and sometimes vio- 
lent; the female rain, soft and gentle; the upstarting rain 
and the down-pouring rain. The “walking-rain,” 
moving in symbolic gesture and in song through many a 
ceremonial dance, is a distinct desert image. Where but 
in that clear air may one see, passing over the wide earth, 
a shaft of rain falling from a cloud and literally “walk- 
ing” across the desert? The rainbow, pictured in sand- 
painting, on head-dress and in silver necklaces, is often 
likened to a youth, brilliantly decked and painted, face 
and body, even as the Indians paint themselves for the 
ceremonial dance. To those who know the song-literature 
of the desert tribes, New Mexico and Arizona become an 
enchanted land as filled with mythical personages as was 
Greece to the ancients. 

Many of the South-western songs are shaped in the con- 
ventionalized ceremonial song-pattern of the desert tribes 
—a pattern paralleled in woven baskets, in pottery-designs, 
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and in the altar-pictures wrought with coloured sand. 
The Indian is ever conscious of the forces of nature! 
The cardinal points which symbolize his universe are 
expressed in the geometrical divisions of his decorative 
design and in the four-square symmetry of his cere- 
monial songs, which contain verses for the East, the 
South, the West and the North. The far-stretching hori- 
zon clearly seen in the desert is thus reflected in the art 
of the South-western people. Even where the songs do not 
in content sing directly of the four world-quarters (a 
verse naming each point of the compass) they may con- 
tain the ceremonial number of verses and these will be 
coloured with the colour-symbolism of the four directions. 
The rhythmic value of iteration—common, perhaps, to 
ritualistic verse the world over—endows the words with 
the musical quality of a chant. A very complete example 
of the classic form (if I may so put it) of South-western 
Indian song is seen in a corn-grinding song given to 
Miss Alice Corbin by a Tesuque Indian of New Mexico. 
Miss Corbin, who lives in Santa Fé, has made an English 
version of this which is rare in its fidelity to the spirit 
and the content of Indian verse: 


CORN GRINDING SONG* 
TESUQUE PUEBLO 
This way from the North 
Comes the cloud, 
Very blue, 
And inside the cloud is the blue corn. 
How beautiful the cloud 
Bringing corn of blue colour! 


This way from the West 

Comes the cloud 

Very yellow, 

And inside the cloud is the yellow corn. 
How beautiful the cloud 
Bringing corn of yellow coiour! 


This way from the South 

Comes the cloud, 

Very red, 

And inside the cloud is the red corn. 
How beautiful the cloud 
Bringing corn of red colour! 


This way from the East 

‘Comes the cloud, 

Very white, 

And inside the cloud is the white corn. 
How beautiful the cloud 
Bringing corn of white colour! 


How beautiful the clouds 

From the North and the West 
From the South and the East 
Bringing corn of all colours! 

The Pueblo Indian song-poems are, like all Pueblo art, 
highly stylistic. It must have taken centuries to evolve 
song-forms as conventionalized as are these, both in music 
and verse. And doubtless the ancient moulds in which 
the singers of to-day still cast their songs have come down 
from a dateless past. Research into Indian verse and 
music is still young, but enough light has been thrown 
upon them to show that we have, in Indian song, a dis- 
tinctive art that deserves at our hands reverent study 
rather than cheap exploitation. Among recent interpreters 
of Indian themes, Miss Alice Corbin is indeed to be com- 
mended for keeping the emotional reactions of the white 
man out of the poems which she offers in a few simple 
but carefully chosen words that are characteristic of the 
symbolic quality, the restraint and even the austerity of 
real Indian verse. 

In connexion with Indian poetry, I often think of a 
Japanese student’s definition of the aim of Japanese 
verse: to express in the fewest possible words a single 
poetic idea. If one were fanciful one would almost be 
tempted to find in the reserve and the selective quality 
of Indian song-poems another confirmatory hint as to the 
Asiatic origin of the red men. A savage Cheyenne vic- 
tory-song expressing the triumphant scorn with which 
the warriors have left on the field the bodies of their 
enemies, contains only the words: “Wolves, at dawn, 
are eating!” A Zuni song tells in language that consists 


1 From “Red Earth.” Alice Corbin. Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Seymour, 


really of archaic word-symbols how the blooming of 
cloud-flowers in the sky (a lovely image of tinted clouds, 
moving and unfolding) will bring corn-flowers on earth 
through the welcome gift of rain: 


See—beautiful! 

See—beautiful ! 

Cloud-flowers 

A-bloom in the sky, 

Cloud-flowers 

Bringing corn-maidens 
Hither ! 


Let us not forget, however, that, even as Japanese 
poems, through their fixity of form, demand a certain 
number of syllables in each line which gives them a defi- 
nite melody (lost, of course, in our bare, literal transla- 
tions), so, too, Indian poetry was composed to be sung, 
and has a distinct melodic quality which can not be per- 
ceived in translations or even in transcriptions of Indian 
song-words in the original dialects. Song-words are drawn 
out with vocal suffixes and prefixes or abbreviations to 
make the verse tuneful and shapely; for words and music 
are conceived as one in the mind of the native song-poet. 
A word is treated decoratively; its two syllables may 
become four when sung, its four syllables two; for the 
song-word is regarded more as the symbol than as the 
definition of an idea. The complete melody of Indian verse 
we therefore lose inevitably in translation, unless the 
translator seeks to paraphrase the strange but beautiful 
rhythms of Indian music. 

Although New Mexico is so foreign to the character 
of much of our country that visitors have been known to 
talk of going back to New York or Chicago as “return- 
ing to America,” it is, nevertheless, a very real part of 
these United States, with a distinct utterance of its own. 
A land lives through its artists even after the people 
themselves have perished. That type of Americanization 
which is largely a matter of mail-order-house clothes and 
crockery, of chewing-gum and “movies” will soon wipe 
its erasing hand across the South-west like a well-meaning 
but ignorant servant who, zealously “setting to rights” 
an artist’s studio, dusts off his pastels. One can not 
sufficiently prize this growing literature of the South- 
west whch reminds us of the worth and beauty of a sec- 
tion of America| that is still free from machinery and— 
marvellous to relate—free from bill-boards as well. That 
the Indian’s own expression is finding a place in our art 
and letters is but just; and it is gratifying to see in 
Europe two recent anthologies of verse, a French and a 
German, containing quotations from translations of Indian 
song-poems. But so far as the Indian himself is con- 
cerned, this is literally “poetic justice’ only—usually tardy 
and often too late! For the song that sings of the mind 
of ancient America and of the land itself will soon be 
lost as a living song unless we see to it that the com- 
pulsory education of Indians by our Government contains 
some belated but constructive appreciation of native 
thought and native life. Then indeed might arise some 
modern Indian poet who, knowing his people’s thought 
while mastering the white man’s tongue, would gloriously 
reveal to all the world the true spirit of our South-west. 

NataLie Curtis. 


AS THE SENATOR PUTS IT. 
Thanks. I see plenty about myself; I read 
What kind of a cuss I am, most every day. 
You needn’t rub it in. Just try that chair 
And sample this cigar. Now let me talk: 
It’s my turn, Mr. Editor! 


In the first place, 
I’m not—like you—an educated man; 
What you call educated! I haven’t got 
The least use in the world for education— 
What you call education! I was born— 
Well, you know where; and lived there all my days, 
And went to district school there, when I wasn’t 
Needed at home, or down at the swimmin’ hole, 
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_ Or off in Atkin’s Woods to hunt for squ’r’ls! 
I learned to read and write and cipher—yes; 
_ And then I started in to learn what life is— 
_ Just how to handle it and make it give me 
The things I needed most. Shucks, it’s all right 
To look at pictures and read poetry 
And blather about J-deas and J-deels 
If you can make a livin’ that way—like you; 
_ Or if your old man has made it easy for you! 
I’ve nothing against the frills; but it gets me mad 
To have ’em worshipped and bowed down to as if 
There wasn’t no virtue in just living and fighting 
Your way up, nor in plain horse sense! By thunder, 
The trouble with this country right here and now 
Is too much flummery and too little sense! 
And here’s Lord This from Oxford arching up 
His Greco-Roman nose in Washington, 
And talking French to Briand and Jugo-Slav 
To Thingamajinski Bey, and publishing 
Books of philosophy and the Lord knows what! 
An’ so, just because he’s got the frills, you’d let him 
Smother our common sense in silver lace 
And coax us to pull his chestnuts out of the fire! 
Tt makes me hot, I tell you; and I won’t stand it: 
for it ain’t as if he loved us—not much it ain’t! 
He envies us. All those furriners, down underneath, 
Envy us. Why? They know we've got the goods: 
The money—the fightin’ brains—the energy. 
Pshaw! you can bet they know damn well and plenty. 
We've got ’em on the hip, and Europe’s done for! 
High time, too! ... What? Civilization? Yah! 
They may have had it once. But nowadays 
_ Civilization’s flown to our side—yes, sir! 
Flown right through to the cornfields of the West; 
d Europe’s nothin’ much but an old song 
bout “them days that never shall return.” 
You take that—straight—from me. 


' Well, to get back: 
I made my way; of course I made my way; 
I'm an American from the Middle Border. 
And if we’ve got one creed out there, it’s this— 
Work wins; to hell with I-deas! JI never studied 
Law, not in fancy law-schools; but I’ve practised 
Law !—and I’ve won more cases for big clients 
Than all the law-profs in Harvard, Princeton and Yale 
Combined! You don’t suppose a railroad wants 
An essay on the Pandects of Justinian— 
Whatever pandects are!—and not to say, 
Whoever Justinian was! Oh, I’ve got some notion; 
You needn’t think I’m quite as ignorant 
As that. I’ve read my Gibbon and my Burke, 
y Ingersoll and my Webster—and the rest. 
But I’ve never read a book yet taught me nothin’ 
_ Life hadn’t taught me first and twice as quick! 
‘That’s right; you put that down. 
A, Take politics, 
-_Now—what are politics? Plain common sense. 

Why am I in the Senate, eh? Just because 
_ The folks out home knew I had common sense; 

Knew I was one of them and knew I didn’t 
Give half a tinker’s cuss for frills and fancies! 
They sent me down to Washington after bear, 
‘Knewing I’d get my bear, and cut it honest, 
_ And nobody out home would lack for meat. 
_ That’s politics. For politics begin 
_ Right in each votin’ district—and they stay there. 
_Washington’s just a clearing-house, that’s all; 
4 kind of a fair for swapping favours 


tiie But say! 
America’s America, Europe’s Europe: 
We'd ought to have stayed at home—and that’s my mes- 
in sage. 
‘That’s what I’m fightin’ for! And you can call me 
“Provincial” till your tongue rots! Home we've come, 
And home we'll stick—or I'll go home to Sheol! 
A 
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You grin, eh? Oh, all right; I’m satisfied. 
Just one thing, more, though... 


This “international mind” now—! Why in hell 
Should all you writer folks take up with that? 
Lord This of Oxford hasn’t got it—he only 

Makes use of it to save his chestnuts that way. 
Same with the other diplomat lords! It’s all 

A case of grab—ifrom us; our poor relations 
Passing the hat, and winking to each other. 

Get me?—But no, you wouldn’t—since you write! 


By thunder, I can’t see what comes over a man, 

Born in God’s country, who gets to worryin’ because 
China’s in chains or Russia’s raped or—Why, sure, 

I’m sorry for ’em, of course, in a sort of way; 

But destiny’s destiny, ain’t it? And I guess 

It’s our turn for a spell—that’s all. 


You're leavin’-—? 
Sorry you can’t stay longer, but suit yourself. 
You've heard the gospel, for once. And then, to-morrow, 
Tll read how narrow and provincial and crude 
Tam! Well, that’s your business. But, by thunder, 
My business is to stand just where I stand— 
Pat! 

Lee Witson Dopp. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 
TOWARDS AN ANGLO-GERMAN ENTENTE. 


Sirs: I wonder if you in America see the full significance 
of the fact that Dr. Rathenau has returned home from 
London convinced that there is nothing to be got out of 
England and that the time has come for Germany to ne- 
gotiate directly with France. Really, in that brief state- 
ment is summed up the whole diplomatic situation in 
Western and Central Europe to-day. 

The first essential fact of that situation is that, for the 
first time for fifty years, there are no alliances of the first 
class in Europe. During those fifty years we have had 
alliances and to spare—the Dreikaiserbund, the Triple 
Alliance, the Dual Alliance, the Triple Entente, lastly the 
great war-grouping of the Quadruple Entente against the 
Central Powers. 

To-day none of them remains. Germany alone of her 
Mitteleuropa group is still a power to be reckoned with. 
The Central Alliance was smashed by defeat. But the 
Quadruple Alliance was not a whit the less smashed by 
victory. Russia, before the end came, had broken away, 
and still stands aloof, unrecognized; a disturbing, incom- 
prehensible, incalculable factor, very worrying to ortho- 
dox diplomacy everywhere. Italy, from the very day of 
the armistice, has—true to all her traditions—played her 
own hand, trusting nobody, trusted by nobody; also rather 
incalculable, not because her statesmen are Socialists, but 
because—also true to tradition—they are the shrewdest, 
longest-headed and most unscrupulous players of the great 
game of diplomacy in all Europe. 

Finally, and most important of all, the Anglo-French 
Entente itself is visibly in fragments. Close observers 
noted the beginnings of the rift during the peace con- 
ference itself. How marked it was, even in the early 
months of 1919, M. Tardieu has recently revealed. The 
two years since the signing of the treaties have widened 
it more and more. Early jealousies and divergences of 
view have widened into open disagreement. The quarrel 
over the allocation of the first indemnity-instalment and the 
treaty made with the Turks—whereby English diplomacy 
was bamboozled and humiliated—have completed the pro- 
cess. England and France may not yet have been di- 
vorced, but they are certainly not living together. At any 
moment the petition may be filed. The Washington con- 
ference has shown them jealously watching each other’s 
armaments as those not of enduring allies but as those of 
potential enemies. 

All the European alliances then are in ruins; except 
for minor affairs like the Little Entente, the Franco-Bel- 
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gian pact, and the immemorial Anglo-Portuguese alliance, 
but none of these is of any immediate importance—though 
the first has future possibilities in it, especially in view of 
Czecho-Slovakia’s new agreements with Poland and with 
Austria. Every Great Power to-day is isolated. What 
next? Most assuredly a new grouping. That may be 
taken as certain, for European diplomacy has not changed 
its nature as a result of the great war. Slight variations 
in technique may have been introduced, but the main prin- 
ciples of the game remain unchanged. Certainly the set- 
ting up of that gimcrack affair at Geneva has not altered 
those principles in the least. While the principles remain 
unaltered, the main rules of technique will not vary. 
“Tactics,” it has been said of war, “change, but the rules 
of strategy are immutable.’ That is true equally of diplo- 
matic strategy. Contending diplomats are looking for 
allies as they looked for allies before the war, and so 
Europe will again range itself inevitably into two camps, 
grouped around the two strongest antagonists. 

Now the two strongest Powers in Europe are England 
and France, and at the moment they are, if not antago- 
nistic, very nearly so. There is, at any rate, the most ob- 
vious existing rivalry, and the Foreign Offices of all the 
other capitals find themselves being compelled to choose 
between a French and a British trend of policy. Ger- 
many is no exception. She is indeed the most important 
factor of all. 

Perhaps the most important diplomatic question at the 
moment—apart from that great problem of Russia—is 
whether Germany will range herself on the side of Eng- 
land or on the side of France; whether an Anglo-German 
or a Franco-German entente is to determine the diplo- 
matic configuration of the next few years. On the sur- 
face of course everything favours an Anglo-German en- 
tente. Both during the peace-conference and since, British 
policy has tended to become more and more pro-German. 
The reasons are obvious. The German navy is destroyed: 
the German colonies are annexed. Britain has no more 
to fear or to gain. All her interests require that Ger- 
many shall be enabled to recover as rapidly as possible 
and that she should not be too much weakened or dis- 
membered. 

Therefore, at Paris, Mr. Lloyd George opposed all sug- 
gestion of the separation of the Rhineland, and secured 
considerable modification in the terms of the military oc- 
cupation; therefore, since the conference, he has stood 
for moderation in the reparations-demands; therefore, in 
the summer, he supported the German claims in Upper 
Silesia. Since the affair of the Angora treaty the British 
Foreign Office itself, deeply chagrined at being scored 
off by the French, has played almost openly for an under- 
standing with Germany. The relations between the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Berlin and the German Government have 
become increasingly intimate, until it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to say that they have been actually co-operating 
in opposition to the French. 

All this has produced its natural effect. Public opinion 
in Germany has become definitely pro-British. To be 
English is to be popular—so much so, that one begins to 
get the impression that during the war the English 
and the Germans must have been allies against the French 
and the Poles—whom the average German whole-hearted- 
ly and avowedly detests. 

The clear drift then is towards an Anglo-German en- 
tente. But—and this is the significance of the message 
about Dr. Rathenau—there is a powerful, if not very nu- 
merous, school of thought which advocates precisely the 
opposite course. Dr. Rathenau is one of the leaders of 
that school, and the Wiesbaden agreement which—to the 
intense annoyance of Downing Street—he concluded with 
M. Loucheur is a sign of the strength of the influence 
which he, and those who think with him, exert. 

The German Government is, in fact, divided on this all- 
important matter of the orientation of German foreign 
policy. The Anglo-French conflict is, at the moment, be- 
ing fought out in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The argument of the pro-English party is obvious 
enough. That of their opponents—not quite so obvious— 
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runs somewhat thus; ‘“England’s friendship is all very well, 
but however excellent her intentions, she can not deliver 
the goods. Mr. Lloyd George may take our side, but, 
while France remains hostile, he can do nothing. He 
backs us: but he always gives way in the end to the ob- 
stinate vindictiveness of the French: He backed us over 
Silesia. But indisputably German cities like Kattowitz 
and Konigshiitte, and the richest portions of the coal-field 
were given to Poland. He may back us over reparations, 
but he will let us down as he let us down over Silesia. 
Already his moratorium-plan seems to have been scrapped. 
For the hundredth time he has run away and left us in 
the lurch. England therefore is useless to us; and we 
shall gain nothing by cultivating her friendship. France 
is the danger. Therefore France must be propitiated. If 
only we could make friends with the Quai d’Orsai our 
troubles would be over: and Downing Street could go 
hang.” 

Clearly there is a lot to be said for that point of view. 
Its advocates are influential, persuasive men. Chancellor 
Wirth is said to be half-converted already to their side. 
Dr. Rathenau’s failure in London, following his success 
at Wiesbaden has given them powerful arguments. If 
Mr. Lloyd George fails Germany once more at Cannes, 
there will be a big effort in Berlin to bring about a direct 
understanding with France. 

Will it succeed? On the whole I think not. For I 
doubt if the present temper of the two peoples will permit 
it. When Kannitz brought about the “diplomatic revo- 
lution’ in the mid-eighteenth century, and formed the 
alliance between France and Austria, who had been ene- 
mies for two centuries, he had only to convince an Em- 
press and a King. One masterly memorandum sufficed. 
But to convince two peoples is another matter. The mass- 
mind is slower to move. The French can not easily for- 
get the devastated areas, nor the German bourgeoisie the 
“black” occupation of the Rhineland. Democracies—even 
pseudo-democracies—can not be swayed by long-headed 
diplomatic calculations. Emotional appeal is necessary, 
and unless the Rathenau group can find some emotional 
appeal to support their case, they will fail. 

However, one way or another, Germany must swing— 
more and more to England, or violently back to France.. 
I think that it will be more and more to England. But I 
am not yet quite certain. I am only certain that within 
twelve months she will be definitely in one or the other 
camp: and that her choice will be one determining fac- 
tor in European diplomatic history of the next decade. 


The other determining factor will be—Russia. But 
Russia is quite another story. I am, etc., 
London, England. W. N. Ewer. 


MISCELLANY. 


C. R. H. writes to me from Paris, “Undoubtedly it is a 
defiance of Time, for the years of Sarah Bernhardt, as 
every one knows are approaching four-score, but it is 
more than that, because an actress has as great need of 
her limbs as of her voice, and Bernhardt, alas, despite her 
‘divinity’ can not walk except with crutches! There- 
fore the playwrights are hard put to it to devise plays in 
which she who still bears the best-known stage-name in 
the world, may have yet another opportunity to testify 
to the possession unimpaired of that golden voice against | 
which Time seems powerless. M. Maurice Rostand it is | 
who is now giving Bernhardt her latest opportunity in a — 
piece called ‘La Gloire.’ It is a play that is worthy of 
note not merely because the actress gives it distinction 
but because there are in it both subtlety and sincerity of 
feeling and breadth of imagination. Indeed the play 
would not be destroyed if Bernhardt herself who per- 
sonifies ‘La Gloire’ were removed from it; by simply: 
changing its title it would be quite a fine tragedy. It 
might then be called ‘The Disinherited,” being as it is the 
story of a son who claims in vain the succession of his 
father’s genius. It is the claim which Maurice Rostand’ 
himself has long been making upon Edmond, now dead 
but whose fame still lingers. Perhaps for that very reason 
Maurice has at last convinced the critics that he must be 
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taken seriously. He has vexed and wearied the world of 
Paris by his mummery and preciosity, his airs and hu- 
mours, and has been rewarded by that kind of popularity 
which the variety stage confers on the butts of its wit. 
But in ‘La Gloire’ he has searched his own heart and 
has found the jewel Sincerity, and Paris likes to think 
that here is a page from the life of that poet-dramatist 
who once held the public in his undisputed sway, written 
down by another poet-dramatist, his son, even though this 
latter’s drama is better than the verse in which it is writ- 
ten. Paris, you see, still thrills a little, even in these de- 
generate days, at the name of Poet. Add Sarah Bernhardt 
to the poetry, and you write Success. 


“Let me,” continues C. R. H., “be so bold as to invite 
the immortal Sarah to stand aside for a moment so that 
we may see M. Rostand’s play more clearly—her efful- 

gence eclipses it. Imagine the scene in London in or 

about 1820 and one Wisburn, a painter in his studio amid 
his canvases, which have won him fame, for the Prince 
of Wales himself comes in to view them—in England it 
is always royalty that pronounces the last word on Art. 
In this scene of triumph, however, there is a discordant 
note in the person of young Clarence Wisburn. Clarence 
yearns to be a painter. He denies passionately that he 
is envious of his father, but the ever-present spectacle of 
_ his father’s fame drives him to a frenzy of despair. There 
are high words between them and Clarence goes forth 
into the world to seek what he can not find at home. He 
can not, however, find what is not within him. He tries 
‘to drown his disappointment in drink, and by excess he 
loses the light of reason. In that state he calls his father 
back to him to see and judge his work. It is there be- 
hind a curtain waiting for the judgment of the great 
‘man. Wisburn enters and is joyously welcomed by his 
son. The curtain is drawn aside. It reveals a dozen 
empty canvases. Clarence goes from one to another de- 
scribing them with feverish eager enthusiasm. He searches 
his father’s face for signs of approval—and then he 
realizes that his pictures are blank and falls fainting into 
{his father’s arms. It is a scene which does honour to 
‘the actors MM. Gretillat and Yonnet. Clarence lies ill, 
while Wisburn fills in those blank canvases and offers 
them to the world as the work of his son. When Clar- 
ence rises from his bed he finds himself famous as he 
hoped to be. He is persuaded that it is his own work. 
But doubt suddenly enters. Desperately he challenges his 
mistress, his father, his servant to deny that this work is 
his father’s. They can not face his question, and crushed 
by this final blow, Clarence dies. 


“But what of Sarah? Alas that ‘queen of attitude and 
princess of gesture’ is become the Greek chorus of 
modern stagecraft. She is the picture of Glory that 
comes to life in each of the three acts. She bids the 
young Clarence leave his father’s house to follow her 
hard and stony ways. When he discovers that his can- 
vases are blank, she tells him that to the living she lends 
herself only and to the dead alone she gives herself: 
ra Il faut souffrir pour me connaitre 
Et mourir pour me conserver. 

_ And to him dying she offers at last her favours. No, 
alas, these are not the old days, for we perceive a seated 
figure which rises only once to its feet as the last cur- 
{ tain falls. Seemingly; too, a small figure as far as we 
can see it in the dim light. But from it there comes 
that golden voice which as of old seems to catch at the 
strings of the heart, a voice infinitely pathetic, soft and 
clear as a bell despite the years, a voice that makes Paris 
‘once more acclaim its divinity, who defies Time.” 
THERE are not many people, I imagine, who realize that 
Sinn Fein is the fourth republican movement which has 
cropped up within the British Empire during the last hun- 
dred years. England’s first struggle with republicanism— 
if we omit the fight with the American colonies as too 
familiar to need rehearsing—was the uprising of the 
French Canadians in Quebec in 1837 under the leadership 


of Speaker Papineau of the Quebec Assembly. The reb- 
els styled themselves “Sons of Liberty” and demanded the 
setting up of an independent French-Canadian republic. 
At the same time a revolt of English-speaking Canadians 
broke out in Toronto. Both movements were suppressed 
without much trouble but their significance was not lost 
on the authorities at home. Alarmed at the widespread 
disaffection and with a lively recollection of 1776, the 
Government promptly sent a young philosophic radical 
to investigate the state of affairs on the spot. His name 
was Lord Durham. His analysis of the trouble, and his 
far-sighted—though eminently cautious—recommenda- 
tions were adopted. These reforms not only allayed the 
discontent in Canada but, what was far more important, 
they paved the way for the present loose, discreet alliance 
between the “mother country” and the self-governing Do- 
minions. Later on, in 1849, another Canadian revolt 
broke out, based on the Dominion’s repugnance for Eng- 
lish free-trade ideas, and the rebels actually proposed an- 
nexation to the United States. But the revolt soon col- 
lapsed for various reasons. 


In 1870 Australia furnished the second republican theme 
for the London Times to discourse upon. That move- 
ment did not take very definite shape but there was a lot 
of talk about setting up a “United States of Australia” 
and getting rid of “John Bull Cohen” as the Colonials 
tenderly called the Bank of England. Anthony Trollope, 
who was touring the Antipodes at this time, wrote back 
in considerable alarm prophesying that Australia would 
surely leave the Empire. The chief spokesman for Aus- 
tralian republicanism was a vigorous Presbyterian clergy- 
man named Dr. Lang whose pamphlet entitled: ““The Com- 
ing Event, or Freedom and Independence” aroused much 
excitement throughout the island-continent and plunged 
the English statesmen of that period into gloom. Froude 
says in one of his letters—erroneously, as it happens— 
that Mr. Gladstone was preparing to advocate that Eng- 
land herself should “cut the painter” and turn the Aus- 
tralian colonies adrift. Nothing happened, however, and 
the movement died away as the Australians grew inter- 
ested in their long fight against the land-barons of the 
country. Marcus Clarke, a popular pamphleteer, gave 
Australian republicanism a brief lease of life in 1877, but 
he considerably dampened the enthusiasm of his follow- 
ers by suggesting that the capital of the free State should 
be in New Zealand—a notion which the Australians did 
not take to very kindly—and by his frank prediction that 
the new Republic would prove “clever, but irritable and 
perverse!” For a generation the Australian labour-move- 
ment toyed with the idea of establishing a republic but in 
1893 the republicans were defeated in a big labour-con- 
vention and, I believe, have never made their voice heard 
again. This is not due to any great love for Great Britain 
in the Antipodes, but rather to the feeling that the Brit- 
ish labour-movement would, if given sufficient help, cut 
the claws of British imperialism. 


THE Union of South Africa has at the present moment 
a republican movement of a sort. It is essentially a Dutch 
nationalist movement, led by General Hertzog. English 
residents in South Africa are, I am given to understand, 
solidly against it and the Dutch themselves are split; 
General Smuts, of course, leading the loyalists. Ob- 
viously none of these movements has had the remarkable 
passion, strength and coherence that have been displayed 
by Sinn Fein during its short life. JoURNEYMAN. 


ART. 


AN EXHIBIT OF NEGRO ART. 


In the recent exhibit of Negro art in New York—the 
first of its kind ever held in America—it is a signifi- 
cant and encouraging fact that Mr. Dill of the Crisis 
and his associates were able to gather together the 
work of thirty-eight more or less talented American 
Negro artists. Mr. Henry O. Tanner, represented 
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in the exhibition by his canvas, “Washing the Dis- 
ciples’ Feet,’ has long been accepted as the one 
eminent painter of his race; but he will not be long 
without rivals if the promise displayed by some of 
the other contributors to this exhibition is fulfilled. 
There are some indeed who might surpass him if they 
would but turn from the conventional and use their 
skill to develop the wealth of material that lies in the 
history and in the contemporary types of their race. 
Not that the artists represented in this exhibition have 
left altogether untouched the material which is espe- 
cially their own; several at least tentatively approached 
it. The group of North Carolina landscapes by Mr. 
R. H. Hampton, a native of that State, suggests the 
thought that the representative of the South in the 
National Gallery of the future may well be a Negro; 
Mr. Wilfrid Russell chose from members of his own 
race the subjects of his five crayon sketches; and Miss 
Laura Wheeler’s sketch of “A Young Man,” por- 
trays the face which is becoming generally known as 
that of the New Negro. 

But it is only in the cover-illustrations by Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Scott, who is already well-known for his 
mural decorations and in the photographs by Pro- 
fessor Battey of Tuskegee Institute, that the Negro 
artist as such is revealed in any marked degree. Mr. 
Scott, who has studied at the Chicago Art Institute 
and the Julien Academy, has turned to the South for 
many of his models and subjects, and it is sometimes 
said that he is doing for the Negro race in painting 
what Paul Lawrence Dunbar did for it in verse. 

What does one expect to find in such an exhibition 
of Negro art: the imagination and humour of such 
yarns as Uncle Remus used to spin; the unique pathos 
of the spirituals; or the depth of tragic feeling which 
Mr. Du Bois and others have revealed in Negro liter- 
ature? One feels, however, that it is not quite fair 
to make such demands of a first exhibit of Negro 
painting. The painter, especially the young painter, 
is likely to be unconscious of anything so limiting as 
race; and if, in the peculiar case of the Negro, he is 
conscious of it, he is likely to be sensitive about 
revealing it. Both his temperament and his training 
under white masters, with white models, in classes 
with students of other races incline him towards 
catholic views or a lack of interest in racial work. 
Several of the contributors to this exhibition have 
studied in Europe, where an early race-consciousness 
might have been dulled ; and many of them have lived in 
the Northern and Western United States, where there 
is not so much to stimulate race-consciousness as there 
is in the Southern States. No external force has turned 
them inward for their material to the pathos, the 
tragedy, the beauty of their own people. As indi- 
viduals they have not yet become sufficiently intro- 
spective, or sufficiently brave, to reap in art the harvest 
which their race has sown in suffering. 

Yet in the field of painting and sculpture the Amer- 
ican Negro has a freedom for self-expression that has 
been denied him in literature. For such expression, 
three sources of inspiration and material are open to 
him. There is the history of the race, there are the 
contemporary types of Afro-Americans; there is also, 
as Mr. Benjamin Brawley remarks in “The Negro in 
Literature and Art,” the racial temperament: 

There is something deeper than the sensuousness of beauty 
that makes for the possibilities of the Negro in the realm of 
the arts, and that is the soul of the race. The wail of the 
old melodies and the plaintive quality that is ever present in 
the Negro voice are but the reflection of a background of 


tragedy. . . . There is something very elemental about the 
heart of the race, something that finds its origin in the 


African forest, in the sighing of the night wind, and in the 
falling of the stars. There is something grim and stern 
about it all, too, something that speaks of the lash, of the 
child torn from its mother’s bosom, of the dead body rid- 
dled with bullets and swinging all night from a limb by the 
roadside. 


The historical material for the Negro artist lies in 
the story of the pre-dynastic empires of Africa and the 
incidents of slave-days in America. It would be 
absurd to see anything more than an artificial connex- 
ion between the Ethiopians of ancient Africa and the 
Negroes of modern America. The American Negro 
to-day, however, reading of the discoveries of the re- 
mains of early African culture, can experience the same 
thrill of racial and national pride which the American 
Jew experiences when he thinks of the restoration of 
Jerusalem and the Sinn Feiner feels about the Celtic 
revival. Who knows but that the Negro, with all his 
innate appreciation of beauty, and fired by the knowl- 
edge of the past glories of his race, may develop in 
this country an art as natively expressive as that of 
Nubia at the height of its civilization? Much of the 
utilization of this African material, however, belongs 
to the future. It is interesting to note as the first utili- 
zation of this African material, the symbolic, Egyptian- 
esque figure of a Negro girl recently presented to the 
New York Public Library by Meta Warrick Fuller, the 
Negro sculptor whom Rodin commended. The story 
of the pre-dynastic glory of Africa, regarded by some 
authorities as the foundation of Egyptian civilization, 
is being unearthed bit by bit, but the scarcity of the 
official reports about the excavations and of the few 
books so far published on the subject will handicap the 
Negro artist for some time to come. 

On the other hand, the history of the Negro in 
America is sufficient to serve as a firm basis for the 
development of a distinct school of Negro art. In the 
autobiographies of fugitive slaves, in the stories of the 
Mississippi slave-barges still available from the lips of 
Southern Negroes, in the Negro folk-songs, and in the 
romance of Negro-Creole life there are enough sug- 
gestions to cover innumerable canvases. 

WortH Tufte. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP. 
Sirs: I agree with you that in the case of war between the 
Great Powers the Washington treaties will be of no more 
account than the Declaration of London. But what will happen 
in the case of war between a little country and a Great Power? 
Is it not the intention of the Washington conferees to outlaw 
in adyance the means that would naturally be resorted to in 
self-defence by a weak State? The Great Powers can break 
the rules when war comes for they will have the means to do 


‘so. The small countries are to be frightened in advance against 


preparation. Doubtless you observed that the exemplary 
Mr. Root, after securing a declaration from the conference 
that a breach of the rules by a submarine commander would 
be piracy, resisted the application of the same penalty to the 
commander of a battleship, though similarly guilty and less 


tempted. Little countries are seldom well provided with super- 


dreadnaughts. I am, etc., 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Joun F. Ketty, 
THE INDIAN NATIONALIST MOVEMENT. 

Sms: In the Freeman of 14 December, you printed an article 

entitled “The Two Voices of India,’ which in my opinion 


gives a very unfair representation of the Nationalist Movement — 


in India. 

(Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi are working 
hand in hand, though their expressions may differ, for the 
liberation, both spiritual and physical, of the Hindu nation 
from Western materialism. Sarala Devi, a gifted and famous 
poetess of the Tagore family, is now one of Gandhi’s most 
enthusiastic disciples, living the life of an ascetic and lecturing 
throughout India for the attainment of Swaraj (nationalist 
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A Bie irintient). In 1901 the Indian National Congress at Cal- 
. cutta was opened by Rabindranath Tagore, urging the differ- 
ent racial and provincial units to combine for the sake of 
Mother India. Mr. Basanta Koomar Roy speaks of Tagore 
_ as saying that Mahatma Gandhi has “attained Nirvana while 
still in the flesh,” the highest tribute one Hindu can pay another. 

As to asceticism itself, Swami Vivekananda practised both 
poverty and chastity, yet he preached not only spiritual libera- 
tion, but also the great needs of India’s poor. He devoted much 
of ‘his time to collecting funds for the Westernizing of agri- 
culture in India, and the foundation of free schools for the 
emancipation of the lower castes. 

The tremendous profits of industry quoted by Mr. Saktvala, 
are paid principally to British capitalists whose money is in- 
_ vested in the cotton-and jute-mills of India. Mahatma Gandhi 
seeks to halt the process of British industrialization of his 
countrymen, realizing that the men and women of India must 
produce independently, even if by hand at first, in order to 
check the growth of foreign ownership. 

The positive aspiration of freedom of the spirit is not 
Gandhi’s creation. Christianity, all religions, all idealists, speak 
the same language. When our forefathers founded our demo- 
cratic government they also preached freedom of the spirit, 
and urged us to produce our own necessities of life. I am, etc., 
Mamaroneck, New York. E. Davinson. 


j “THE DARWINISM OF SOCIETY.”’’ 

Sirs: In your issue of 11 January, Mr. E. O. Salant has a 
letter criticizing my article on “The Darwinism of Society,” 
which appeared in your number of 21 December. Mr. Salant 
disagrees with my statement that “until the structure of society 
is altered fundamentally, we may expect to be ruled over by 
those superior individuals, the economically fit and the bio- 
logically unfit.” Through a most interesting process of logic, 
he comes to the conclusion that, “The trouble 1SyIOt course, 
that certain terms are invested with a meaning not their own.’ 
Mr. Salant writes so convincingly that I would almost be 
persuaded that this were so, had I not discovered that Mr. 
‘Salant reaches his conclusions by himself investing certain 
terms with a meaning not their own. 

_ “Biological survival means reproduction,’ observes Mr. 
‘Salant. Burther on, he declares, “Fittest means best adapted 
to survive.” Comparing these two statements, we may con- 
clude that biological fitness means ability to reproduce. Ac- 
cordingly, the fittest creatures biologically would be those that 
reproduce most prolifically, and man would be an inferior 
animal compared with the fly whose larvye are numbered by 
ae thousand, or to the shad whose eggs are deposited in count- 
less swarms. If anyone be willing to concede such superiority 
to the flies and fishes, I must return the favour by admitting 
that the economically fit can not be the biologically unfit. 

_ As a matter of fact, the term fitness is only relative; it is 
qualitative as well as quantitative; it concerns the ability to 
‘produce a hardy race as well as one that is numerically strong. 
A single man may be biologically more fit than a whole colony 
of ants, certainly not because he can engender more progeny, 
but because he can exterminate the ant-community; and he 
would be none the less more fit than the ants even though, 
after annihilating them, he himself should leave no descendants. 
_ Even accepting Mr. Salant’s definition of the terms, one may 
reach precisely the same conclusion. He mentions by contrast 
the “oldest, wealthiest bachelor alive’ and “the proletarian 
father of three children who is killed in war at the age of 
thirty.” The former, obviously, is economically fit because 
_ of his wealth, and biologically unfit because he leaves no heirs; 
_ the latter is biologically fit and economically or sociologically 
unfit because he has the misfortune to collide with a bullet. 
Seki is it not the wealthy bachelor rather than the dead hero 
who plays a prominent part in ruling the world? Is it not he, 

+ the economically fit and the biologically unfit, that has the 
_ greatest share in shaping the future; and if the biologically 
unfit survivor be more influential than the fittest dead man, 
iow, may I ask, can conditions be remedied unless the structure 
of society is indeed fundamentally altered? Iam, etc., 

New York City. Stanton A. CoBLEeNTz. 


CANA ih UWI) Te NEC 

Sms: Apropos “Captain Bunsby’s Advice” in the Freeman 
28 December, 1921, the following chapter (XII), entitled 
he First Christian Missionaries,” may be of interest to your 
readers. It was suppressed by the publisher of “Seven Weeks 
in the Orient,” but the author had it printed separately for 
the benefit of her friends. In a brief explanation, the author, 
Miss Leola Crawford, says: ‘The following chapter was dis- 
carded by the publisher of this book, but, as it is a part of my 


story, I give it to my friends.” It reveals the true animus of 
the first Christian missionaries, that “land-grabbing more than 
soul-saving prompted the zeal of the Christians.’ No more 
fitting rebuke could be given them and their successors, than 
the woe pronounced by Jesus upon the Scribes and Pharisees 
as recorded in Matt. 23:15: “Ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte, and when he is made, ye make him two- 
fold more the child of hell than yourselves.” Here ‘follows 
the discarded chapter: 


Notwithstanding the infiltration of Western ideas and methods, 
Nagasaki is very Japanese, far more so than Yokohama. This seems 
strange when we consider that Nagasaki was the first Japanese town 
to be occupied by the foreigner, when in the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese Jesuit Fathers made it a mission-post and trading-port. 
This lasted until early in the seventeenth century, when the Spanish 
Franciscan/friars, desiring to share the benefits derived from this 
foothold in Japan, quarrelled with the Jesuits, making it quite clear 
to the powers of Japan, that land-grabbing more than soul-saving 
prompted the zeal of the Christians. Thus was fulfilled the proverb 
which predicts the downfall of a house divided against itself, for the 
command went forth that all foreigners immediately depart from 
Japan and the native Christians recant, together with the publication 
of the following edict: ‘So long as the sun shall continue to warm the 
earth, let no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan; and let all know 
that the King of Spain himself or the Christian God, or the great God 
of all, if he dare violate this command, shall pay for it with his head.’ 

There being in Japan at this time many Christians, both native 
and foreign, it proved no easy matter to undo the work of years, 
and thousands of Christians were sacrificed before the country at 
last became sealed to the foreigner, to so remain until 1854, when 
Commodore Perry opened the ports, making it again possible to impose 
upon an impressionable and credulous people a doctrine which 
though it may be added to, can never replace the faiths of the 
East! Far more helpful to a race struggling for enlightenment 
would be the illumination of its own religions through ideas and 
ideals already in its possession and representing the stage of its 
evolution, for ‘the religion of a race is the record as well as the 
result of its social evolution, and no nation in a healthy social state 
can voluntarily abandon the faith so profoundly identified with its 
ethical life.’ Through the precepts of their most ancient religion 
(Shintoism) has come the patriotism, courage and loyalty so pecu- 
liarly Japanese, while that innate regard for law, order, temperance 
and benevolence so marked in this people is traceable to the regen- 
erating influence of the gentle Buddha, whose ‘principles involved 
the highest moral code’ and whose teachings, ‘all the cardinal 
virtues!’ 


I extend my thanks to Captain Bunsby for his excellent 
advice. May his tribe increase. I am, etc., 
Coopersville, Michigan. 

THE NEGROES OF FRANCE. 
Sirs: In his article on “The Negro Conquest of France” in 
your issue of 11 January, Mr. Norman Angell speaks of the 
impressions he received at the recent meetings of the Pan- 
African Congress in Paris. To the best of my knowledge 
Mr. Angell was present only one day out of the three days of 
crowded discussion in Paris, and I think even then at only one 
session, yet he states authoritatively that the French-speaking 
group felt themselves to be “Frenchmen,” as contrasted with 
the English-speaking group who felt themselves to be “Ne- 
groes.” Mr. Angell does not seem to have heard, as I did, 
the complaints of the French Colonials from Madagascar and 
the Congo, nor did he notice, apparently, that whereas not one 
of the English-speaking leaders, from our own Dr. DuBois 
down, occupied a political position, though all were obviously 
representatives of the people, every one of the French speakers 
with two exceptions was a Government official. This was not 
the case in either Brussels or London, but Mr. Angell in his 
article is speaking only of the Paris sessions. One of these two 
exceptions had nothing to do with this matter one way or the 
other; the other, a white Frenchman, M. Félicien Challaye, 
spoke at the same session at which MM. Diagne and Candace 
(both members of the Chamber of Deputies) made their 
famous declaration. “If it comes to a choice between being 
French and being black,” said M. Candace, “my choice is 
being French.” Commenting on this very point in his paper, 
Les Cahiers, M. Challaye says: 


C. Devos. 


Those who opposed this attitude remarked that it emphasized too 
little the faults and crimes of white colonization in general, and 
French colonization in particular. It is true that a black élite is, in 
France, given equal treatment, but the mass of natives in the colonies 
of France as well as in those of the other Powers is too often subjected 
to a regime of tyranny and spoliation, I personally recalled to the 
Pan-African Congress the plight of the natives of the French Congo 
ever since the regime of the great concessionary Powers had been 
imposed upon them, 


At the session in question, M. Challaye’s speech not only 
met with great applause from the large group of French 
Colonials in attendance but in no particular was it contradicted 
by either of the French leaders. On the contrary, these gentle- 
men punctuated the speech of their compatriot (by adoption) 
with many a “c’est vrai.” 

The point which Mr. Angell rather strangely fails to grasp 
is that these black leaders are not leaders at all in the sense 
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in which Dr. DuBois is a leader. They do not represent their 
people; they are members of a black élite, who have landed 
political jobs and are enjoying the benefits pertaining thereto. 
There was no such fraternizing on the part of MM. Diagne 
and Candace with other “black Frenchmen” as there was on 
the part of Dr. DuBois with the black British and American 
delegates. Furthermore, it is pretty generally known that the 
Portuguese are even less prejudiced than the French towards 
Negroes as far as concerns intermarriage and the extension 
of civil privileges to the black élite, yet the Portuguese dele- 
gates to the Congress—very fine courtly gentlemen they were 
—MM. Magalhaens and Santos-Pinto, expressed no willing- 
ness to be considered Portuguese rather than Negroes. 

After re-reading Mr. Angell’s article I am constrained to 
believe that his true thesis is to be found in his concluding 
paragraph and that he has really used the Pan-African Con- 
gress to point his moral. For otherwise what connexion is there 
between the first part of his article and its ending? 

Perhaps Africa will accomplish the peaceful conquest of 
France. That will be as the fortunes of war—European war 
—and the destiny of nations may dictate. It may even come 
as the result of plans sponsored by black French Colonials. 
But it will never come as the result of plans of the French 
leaders of the second Pan-African Congress. They are too 
much concerned with being “black Frenchmen” to find time 
to encompass that. I am, etc., 


New York City. Jessie Fauset. 


BOOKS. 

ASLONELY, PHIGKGSOPRH HR? 
IT is more than thirty years since Nietzsche’s work 
was finished and darkness fell upon that mighty intel- 


lect. In 1917, Mr. W. M. Salter, who certainly knows 
the bibliography of Nietzsche, wrote: 


I can not make out that his influence is appreciable now— 
at least in English-speaking countries. He has, indeed, 
given a phrase and perhaps an idea or two to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, a few scattering scholars have got track of him (I know 
of but two or three in America), the great newspaper and 
magazine-writing and reading world has picked up a few of 
his phrases, which it does not understand. 


The preface of Frau Foerster-Nietzsche’s edition of 
her brother’s correspondence with Wagner is dated, 
Weimar, 1914, and the English translation was pub- 
lished last year. Dr. Oscar Levy’s preface to his 
selection from the five volumes of Nietzsche’s corre- 
spondence, published in Germany between the years 
1900-1909, is dated August, 1921. 

So, although Nietzsche’s works are now all, or nearly 
all, to be read in English, he is not quite an old 
story which every literate child should know. Pro- 
fessional students of philosophy seem to have missed 
him or to have tardily recognized him, and the mere 
casual reader of philosophy may quietly dodge Mr. 
Mencken’s bludgeon: “Only blockheads to-day know 
nothing of them [Nietzsche’s ideas] and only fools are 
unshaken by them.” That sort of aggressiveness on 
the part of a champion of Nietzsche will not help the 
master’s ideas to prevail; though it may seem to be a 
disciple’s repetition of Nietzsche’s superb arrogance, 
it is really not true to his spirit. For Nietzsche at- 
tacked thoughts and thinkers, quarrelled with opponents 
who were somewhere near his size, ignored the opinions 
of the brainless multitude, and was content to wait for 
time and the slow-moving world to find him out. 

Certainly he can not be jammed down our throat, 
and quite as certainly his stimulating and cathartic 
doses can not be snatched from our lips by moralistic 
prohibitionists. It is possible, of course, for a doctor 
to take advantage of one’s innocence and ignorance and 
put one to sleep with drugs. That was my own experi- 
ence. Dr. Paul Elmer More stole up on me in the 
dark with a soporific little book, the first I had ever 


1“Selected Letters of Friedrich Nietzsche.’ Edited by Dr. Oscar 
Levy. Authorized Translation by Anthony M. Ludovici. New York: 
Doubleday Page & Co. $3.50. 
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read about Nietzsche. When I came to, the world was 
at war. A wild German philosopher, who had been 
quoted by a brutal German general named Bernhardi, 
was responsible for the violation of Belgian women. 
This was manifestly absurd, but there was no time to 
investigate and explain, even for one’s private satis- 
faction, the causes of this ridiculous misunderstand- 
ing not only of an individual philosopher but of the 
relation of book-philosophy to appallingly unphilo- 
sophic crimes. 

It is amazing to find that the absurdity persists, that 
it is necessary for Dr. Levy to try to prove in 1921 
that Nietzsche did not incite the Germans to a war of 
conquest! Has not the hysteria sufficiently subsided 
for wise men to quit wasting their energies in a con- 
test with spooks? It was part of Nietzsche’s work 
to ridicule ghosts and blow away myths, and that he 
should have become a myth himself is an irony that 
he might have enjoyed. He gloried in being misunder- 
stood. The true philosopher has. always been in lonely 
opposition to the dominant ideals of his time. It is in 
a tone not of resentment or complaint but of haughty 
satisfaction that he writes to Georg Brandes, in the 
last year of his intellectual life: 


Your opinion of present-day Germans is more favourable 
than mine all profound events escape them. Take, 
for example, my ‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ What bewilderment 
it has caused them. I have not heard of a single intelligent 
utterance about it, much less of an intelligent sentiment. I 
believe that it has not dawned on the most well-intentioned 
of my readers that here is the outcome of a sane philosophic 
sensibility, and not a medley of a hundred outworn paradoxes 
and heterodoxes. Not a soul has ever experienced the same 
sort of thing that I have. I never meet anyone who has been 
through a thousandth part of the same passionate struggle. 


Nietzsche’s philosophic solitude accounts in part for 
the excellence of his letters. In his struggles with the 
world, and his wilful alienation from it, he clung pas- 
sionately to the few who were allied to him by the ties 
of blood, friendship, or intellectual sympathy. The 
letters contain no philosophic ideas which he did not 
express again and again in his professional writings. 
They do contain something else, however, moods, emo- 
tions, pleasures and private difficulties, intimacies 
which are never quite apart from the incessant battle 
of thought yet belong to moments of comparative ease 
when the soldier is off duty. This philosopher, whose 
work is so intensely personal, who says that he wrote 
his books with his whole body and life, did not com- 
pletely express himself in his books. He poured his 
soul into them and was honestly naked and unashamed. 
But for all his autobiographical candour, his work is 
not a promiscuous confession. He laboured over his 
paragraphs like an artist, calculated their effect, and 
made them personal only in so far as suited his philo- 
sophic purpose. There remains a sensitive and reticent 
Nietzsche who revealed himself to his friends alone. 

He was fortunate in his friends. When he writes 
in the preface of “Human, All-Too-Human,” that he 
has evolved an as yet non-existent company of free 
spirits, because he needs them and because they are 
some compensation for lack of friends, he is posing in a 
philosophic attitude which is quite justified by his 
experience as a thinker and writer but which is not 
quite true to the private history of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
He never lacked. friends, and his isolation was in great 
measure self-imposed. The only friend he ever lost was 
Wagner; the break came late in the older man’s life, 
and it seems to have been the younger man who dis- 
rupted the friendship. 

Even without Wagner, Nietzsche’s correspondents © 
| are numerous and varied, as many and of as many — 
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kinds as a wise man needs, if he chooses to make the 
most of them. The lonely philosopher was not neg- 
lected as man and brother. He preferred to flock by 
himself. His ill-health rather than the animosity of 
his countrymen drove him out of Germany; and he 
was happiest, as close as he ever came to happiness, 
when he concentrated his energy in his work. He 
makes a philosophic virtue of necessity, affects to 
despise what he can not have, laments his solitude and 
is proud of it. To his sister he writes: 


You can not think how lonely and out of it I always feel 
when I am in the midst of all the kindly Tartufferie of those 
people whom you call ‘good,’ and how intensely I yearn at 
times for a man who is honest and who can talk even if he 
were a monster, but of course I should prefer discourse with 
_demi-gods. Oh, this infernal solitude! 

A few months later, when this aged philosopher is 
forty, he writes to an old friend that all the people he 
loves belong to the past and regard him with merely 
merciful indulgence. 

We see each other, we talk in order to avoid being silent— 
we still write each other in order to avoid being silent. Truth, 
however, glances from their eyes, and these tell me (I hear 
it well enough) : ‘Friend Nietzsche, you are now quite alone!’ 
That’s what I have lived and fought for! 

The last sentence may be taken in two ways. It 
may mean that Nietzsche strove for isolation, or it 
may be interpreted bitterly: “So that’s what I get 
from my friends for all my labour and ead sae 


So Beach alone, - much alone! So ‘childless’! Barut 
fond of me; I am truly fond of you.” That sounds 
ke a not too human cry of hunger for affection. The 
man who prefers demi-gods and is confident that he 
would be worthy of their companionship is not immune 
from the pangs of ordinary mortals. 

_ Nietzsche had a self-critical knowledge of his own 
needs and nature, and, so far as circumstances per- 
‘mitted, he followed the course that pleased him. He 
sometimes groaned but he never whined. In a letter 
to his sister, who had evidently suggested the possi- 
bility of marriage, he says that he cheerfully accepts 
the disadvantages of independence. The list of require- 
‘ments that he lays down are enough to make us con- 
gratulate the impossible she whom he wisely refrained 
from marrying. “I know the women folk of half 
Europe,” he writes, “and wherever I have observed 
the influence of women on men, I have noticed a sort 
of gradual decline as the result.” That is one of the 
philosopher’s amusing errors. He did not know women 
folk at all; the most fatuous, almost the only fatuous, 
“passages in his works and his letters are those about 
the ladies, and his letters to ladies are the declarations 
of a free spirit shying off from something * ‘agreeable 
though perhaps a trifle dangerous.” 

_ Nietzsche is at his best, of course, when he writes to 
distinguished men, the few who recognized his genius 
and made him glow in his cold solitude. Nietzsche 
‘craved recognition ; his contempt for fame was largely 
a contempt for sour grapes. Brandes and Strindberg 
put wreaths on his head, and he was proud of them. 
He writes to Strindberg: 

I am the most powerful intellect of the age, condemned to 
fulfil a stupendous mission. It is possible that I have 
explored more terrible and more questionable worlds of 
‘thought than anyone else, but simply because it is in my 
nature to love the silent backwater. I reckon cheerfulness 
among the proofs of my philosophy. 

A man who can write like that of himself is the 
ppiest of mortals, for he knows that he belongs 
“among the immortals. JoHn Macy. 


JOHN DRYDEN, REDIVIVUS. 

Now that the poetry of “wit” is again in fashion and so 
many of our young poets think they are out-moderning 
the moderns with their ratiocinative writing, there is a 
peculiar suitability in the publication of a book on that 
greatest of all poets of “wit,’ John Dryden. Dryden 
lived in that epoch which, for the purpose of literary his- 
tory, is roughly known as the eighteenth century, an age 
that has much in common with the one in which we now 
live. It had the same attitude towards life, the same 
notion that anything human or inhuman, from love and 
politics to scissors and triangles, is a fit subject for poetry; 
it had a like confusion between emotion and sentimen- 
tality, whére the dislike of sentimentality becomes the dis- 
like of emotion, and it had a similar fawning attitude to- 
wards new scientific discoveries; the heroic couplet was 
the same sort of boon that free verse is now to unimag- 
inative writers who wish to disburse futile or prosy 
ideas in verse. Fine poetry was written in the couplet, 
but it became so much associated with uninspired men 
that it is small wonder that to a later generation even the 
great men who wrote in that form fell into disfavour, and 
that Dryden fell deep into disfavour indeed. There was 
in addition something about his mind and his method of 
work that shocked the nineteenth century, to whose crit- 
ics the chief criterion of poetry was the young lyricism 
of Keats and Shelley, and the fine frenzy of the roman- 
tics. Learning, too. came to be considered as cramping 
to originality, and Dryden, wobbly as his scholarship may 
have seemed to scholars, was, nevertheless, a very learned 
man. He has been patronized and fitted into pigeonholes 
of lesser rank, yet in spite of it all he remains a great 
name, and one of the half-dozen great figures in the de- 
velopment of English literature. 

Now although Mr. Van Doren in “The Poetry of John 
Dryden’’* leaves Dryden almost exactly where he found 
him, buried beneath the conventional criticisms of the 
last century or two, he has produced a valuable book, and 
this in spite of the unoriginality of his conclusions and 
of the fact that his material frequently gets out of his 
control, and becomes unwieldy and repetitious. Mr. Van 
Doren has that rare and very delightful thing, a profes- 
sional knowledge of literature. His scholarship is fas- 
cinating and quite unstodgy; at his most unwieldy mo- 
ments our respect for his knowledge never wavers. His 
sensitiveness to poetry is such that the quotations in this 
book form the best small collection of the poetry of Dry- 
den that it is possible to get together; it contrives to ex- 
hibit the whole range of Dryden’s qualities, from that 
massive indignation that makes his “characters” unique in 
literature to the cavalier grace and delightful whimsical- 
ity of his smaller pieces. If Mr. Van Doren, instead of 
deserving the congratulations of Professor Brander Mat- 
thews in the New York Times on never being disrespect- 
ful to the masters of the art of criticism who had pre- 
ceded him, and been iconoclastic enough to blow most of 
them to pieces, we might have had a book that would be 
a flare of torchlight on the whole trend of contemporary 
poetry. 

There is a peculiar relation between Dryden and many 
modern poets who, as between each other, seem quite un- 
related—between him and Mr. Yeats, say, and again, be- 
tween him and Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. Eliot. In 
“The Secular Masque,” for instance, there are whole 
verses that might have been written by Mr. Yeats, like: 


All, all of a piece throughout: 
Thy chase had a beast in view; 
Thy wars brought nothing about; 
Thy lovers were all untrue. 

’Tis well an old age is out, 

And time to begin a new— 


and the last half of another verse: 


The fools are only thinner, 
With all our cost and care; 
But neither side a winner, 

For things are as they were. 


1“The Poetry of John Dryden.” Mark Van Doren. New York: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
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This is the very accent, the very temperament, the very 
vocabulary of the later Yeats; so much so that any stu- 
dent of modern poetry might at once say the lines were 
Mr. Yeats’s. The resemblance is not solely between the 
later Yeats and the Dryden of such pieces as these—there 
are odd and startling resemblances between the Dryden 
of every period and the Yeats of every period. Again, 
in the controversial poems and in the “characters” there 
is a great deal that suggests striking comparisons with 
Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. T. S. Eliot and so many others 
of our poets of “wit” that one really wonders why criti- 
cism of their work should still so often be made in the 
light of the reaction against the tradition of the eight- 
eenth century. If eighteenth-century literature were 
really familiar to us these poets would be at once 
less reviled and less hailed as innovators. In comparison 
with Dryden they do not seem to be so very new; they 
are seldom as fresh, or as interesting, or as profound, or 
as witty, nor have they a substance that wears, as his does, 
like iron. 

The heroic couplet has long been the symbol of stand- 
ardization in verse, but one has only to spend a day read- 
ing free verse and another reading the couplet—the aver- 
age of each—and one can have no doubt of the conven- 
tionality of free verse and one may likely vote the couplet 
a more resilient vehicle. As to our contemporary “wits”: 
their essays in “character” seem lacking in substance 
when compared with the impassioned indignation and 
imagination of Achitophel, besides seeming far less mod- 
ern. That poem is so up-to-date that if it were printed 
in the columns of to-day’s newspaper, nine out of ten read- 
ers would easily fit it on to living models. 

This is possibly the moment for a revaluing of Dryden 
and for the upsetting of the traditional idea of him as 
a prosy old gentleman who “elastically paced the limits 
of a dry and well-packed mind,” but who, in off moments, 
wrote “Alexander’s Feast” and the other one or two 
poems that are in the anthologies. Mr. Van Doren, per- 
haps, utters the worst insult when he says that “he never 
lived what is often too glibly called the life of the imagi- 
nation,” and again when he says that Dryden’s was the 
type of mind “that best becomes energized by contact with 
other minds.” This type of mind is not the creative but 
the third-rate critical mind: Dryden’s was not only a great 
creative mind; it was a great critical mind also. His own 
age had exactly the same opinion of Chaucer that ours 
has of Dryden—‘“a dry old-fashioned wit, not worth re- 
viving.” 

The age that honoured Dryden was an age that knew 
a great deal about poetry—when indeed poetry was the 
natural pursuit of every educated man and every fine 
gentleman. The Roundheads had been overcome, the 
Puritans packed off to America, and Cromwell and his 
ideas long buried, so that the great nobles, free from the 
terrors of democracy, devoted themselves to poetry. My 
Lord of Dorset, My Lord of Rochester, and His Grace of 
Buckingham, tossed off, as it were from the edge of their 
sword-blades, immortal songs—light love-songs they were, 
perhaps, tinged with a little war, for their authors were 
also gallant soldiers; but they were none the less lasting 
poems. Dryden wrote songs as blithe and rollicking as 
the best of them, and that gay, proud cavalier quality, 
with its slight undercurrent of melancholy, never for long 
left any of his poems—not even his translations. In that 
most characteristic Virgilian passage, the lament of Mceris 
for his lost youth, quoted by Mr. Van Doren, Dry- 
den turns the strange, sad Latin, with its Lacrime 
rerum— 


Onmia fert @tas, animum quoque; s@pe ego longos 
Cantando puerum memini me condere soles: 

Nunc oblita mihi tot carmina, vox quoque Merim 
Iam fugit ipsa; lupi Merim videre priores— 


into these astonishing lines, with their reckless cavalier 
dash: es 
The rest I have forgot; for cares and time 
Change all things, and untune my soul to rhyme. 


I could have once sung down a summet’s sun; 
But now the chime of poetry is done; 

My voice grows hoarse; I feel the notes decay, 
As if the wolves had seen me first to-day. 


Did ever a translator so reproduce the sense, and so to- 
tally change the spirit? With the following, resurrected 
by Mr. Van Doren from Dryden’s translation of the Ec- 
logues, he does such mad and lovely things that one un- 
derstands why Keats, that poet of all mad and lovely 
things, was among his admirers: 


White lilies in full canisters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple spring. 

The daughters of the flood have searched the mead 
For violets pale, and cropped the poppy’s head, 

The short narcissus and fair daffodil, 

Pansies to please the sight, and cassia sweet to smell; 
And set soft hyacinths with ironblue, 

.To shade marsh marigolds of shining hue; 

Some bound in order, others loosely strewed, 

To dress thy bower, and trim thy new abode. 


Dryden wrote all kinds of poetry, for there were many 
sides to his imagination, and many facets to his pas- 
sionate satiric mind. Some of his. poetry had perhaps bet- 
ter been written in prose—a criticism levelled often 
enough at contemporary poets. Wordsworth was suc- 
cessful in getting his poetical diction flung into the dis- 
card, yet it would be interesting to ask the youngest of 


the moderns which really seems to them the more old-— 


fashioned—Wordsworth’s or Dryden’s. With the resur- 
recting of John Dryden from behind the thorn hedges and 
brambles sowed round him by nineteenth-century criti- 
cism, where, like Dornréschen, he lies awaiting rescue, one 
can hardly doubt that a new light, soft or harsh, would 
be thrown on modern poetry; for he of all the great dead 
poets seems the one who would assuredly most indulgently 
understand the moderns. 
Mary M. CoLum. 


MR. GRANT’S APOLOGIA. 
Mr. Manison Granvt’s book “The Passing of the Great 
Race,” 
possesses high documentary value. 
combination of Carlylean and Nietzschean theories of the 
superman with a biological creed affirming the supremacy 
of the North European race is no longer a novelty. The 
Devil, being up-to-date, can quote Galton to his purpose, 
and the poor devils among his retinue follow suit. 
fact, Mr. Grant retails the stock opinions and the stock 
phrases. Democracy, equality, universal suffrage are 
flouted with vehemence and iteration (pp. XXXI, 5, 7, 43, 
78, I9I, 197, 372); the privilege of wealth and the insti- 
tution: of serfdom are defended with candour (pp. 6, 9); 
progress is ascribed wholly to “a very small number of 
nations” and to “a very small proportion of the popula- 
tion in such nations” (p. 98). But precisely because the 
author blurts out what is on his mind, unrestrained by 
the fear of self-exposure that cows his playmates into 
a certain degree of lip-homage to the proprieties (pp. 
VIII, XI), he affords valuable evidence illustrative of his 
group’s psychology. They can not explain him away as 
he thrusts out his tongue at humanitarian idealism; they 


recently issued in revised and amplified form, © 
It is true that the © 


In¥ 


could indeed disavow their enfant terrible, but that would 


be contrary to group-ethics. 

Not that what Mr. Grant shouts from the housetops 
can be taken at its face value. For though the brakes of 
convention are off, the naughty boy is a good deal of a 
poseur. He is eager to make us angry with his slinging 
of mud at the standard of liberalism, though he has no 
idea why the sight of it is so hateful to him, glibly as he 
explains his reasons for defiling it. But now the crude 


facts are before us, and, by a kind of higher criticism, it 
is possible to get at the basis of his vituperation. 

To be sure, the task is not an easy one, for there are 
few subjects on which Mr. Grant fails to express mutually 
exclusive views, nor is this quality in him confined to tech- 
For example, apart from his antipathy to , 


7 
i 


nical matters. 


1“The Passing of the Great Race, or the Racial Basis of European 
History.” Madison Grant. Fourth revised edition with a docu- 
mentary supplement. Preface by Henry Fairfield Osborn. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
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the Roman Catholic Church, which is assailed for its 
democratic spirit (p. 85), it is impossible to discover his 
attitude towards the Christian faith. The thought of other 
cults encroaching on its domain seems to enrage him, yet 
he deliberately deprecates its humanitarian spirit in favour 
_ of pagan aristocracy (pp. 91, 219, 222). Mr. Grant’s views 
on women are not less bewildering: he at the same time 
_ regards women as a more primitive edition of the species 
and as worthy of the esteem expressed in Nordic women’s 
rights; they are credited both with a perverse tendency to 
mate out of their caste and with an intuitive knowledge 
of caste differences (pp. 22, 27, 228). 
It is not surprising, then, that on the difficult race- 
problems that form the chief topic of his volume, Mr. 
_ Grant betrays not only the ignorance of a half-educated 
layman but the confusion of an undisciplined intelligence. 
_A full concordance of his contradictions would fill a vol- 
ume; we must content ourselves with a modest assortment. 
__ Mr. Grant uncritically accepts the classification of the 
_ Caucasian types popularized by Ripley, though it is far 
from certain that all Europeans can be classed as either 
Nordic, Alpine, or Mediterranean. Thus, Professor 
Czekanowski, than whom there is no higher authority 
in these matters, has recently reasserted his conviction 
that the old scheme, which works tolerably well in West- 
ern Europe, does not adequately represent East Euro- 
pean conditions. For example, instead of Mr. Grant’s 
gratuitous assumption of a tall, fair, long-skulled sub- 
stratum in Poland, Professor Czekanowski finds evidence 
for a short and moderately broad-headed type antedating 
all others and, in addition, discovers varieties quite 
anomalous from the old point of view, such as a tall and 
fair yet distinctly broad-skulled type. 

Still more naive is Mr. Grant’s tendency to see in every 
tall European population a trace of Nordic contact. As 
though the Cheyenne Indians, the Patagonians, the Poly- 
nesians—to say nothing of the Wahuma and the Nilotics 
of East Africa—were not as tall as the Nordics! Why, 
then, since tallness appears sporadically, must every in- 
dication of it among Caucasians have a Nordic origin? 
But Mr. Grant’s obsession leads to a characteristic dis- 
play of his methods. The poor Tyrolese, being tall but 
brachycephalous, become a favourite butt of his inter- 
‘pretative skill. First, they appear as (except for their 
stature), “lacking in Nordic characters” (pp. 30, 36). 
Somewhat later they are introduced as “merely Nordi- 
cized Alpines” (p. 135). Lest we remain in doubt as to 
the meaning of this phrase, we are told not only that 
they are “so thoroughly Nordicized that their true racial 
affinities are betrayed by their round skulls alone” 
(p. 141), but also that they “seem to be largely Nordic ex- 
cept in respect to their round skull” (p. 190). We may 
well wonder what their “true racial affinities’ are when 
they are ultimately dismissed as merely comprising “a 
very considerable Nordic element which is in political 
control” (p. 210). 

__ Mr. Grant’s logic is astounding. The Tyrolese, though 
broad-skulled, are at least sometimes regarded as essen- 
tially Nordic, yet elsewhere we are told categorically, 
“that the Swede has a long skull and the Savoyard a 
round skull does prove them to be racially distinct” 

(p. 23). Yet on the same page it is admitted that the Amer- 
ican Indians constitute a single race despite the great 
Variability in their cephalic index. Mr. Grant should 
_ try to stick to his criteria. 
That our author has not even clarified his ideas about 
his favourite stock, is possibly even more remarkable. 
“Denmark, Norway, and Sweden,” we read, “are purely 
Nordic” (p. 211); but the next paragraph informs us 
that in South-western Norway and in Denmark “there 
_is a substantial number of short, dark, round heads of 
_ Alpine affinities.” Considering that blond or brown hair 
enters into the definition of the Nordic type (pp. 20, 117), 

it is likewise puzzling to find that the “purely Nordic” 
Normans are “often dark,” are possessed of “a dash 
_ of brunet” (p. 207). For a brief moment the reader is 
led to believe that the superior elegance of the Norman 
as compared with the coarser “typical Teuton” is due 
: 


1 


” 


ented 


to this “dash,” but on the next page the upper-class Nor- 
Mans appear once more as probably pure Scandinavians 
and the dark strains are attributed to their “lower classes,” 
the inevitable scapegoat. 

It would be too much to expect Mr. Grant to offer 
a philosophical vindication of his basic propositions. 
To him the prejudices of his clique are axiomatic state- 
ments; hence, though there is constant reference to lower 
and higher races, no attempt is made to justify the in- 
vidious distinction. The only attempt at definition of the 
terms rests on the degree of specialization; that is, of 
departure from the animal ancestor. So elementary a 
treatise as Professor Arthur Keith’s “Man” might have 
taught Mr. Grant that the Negro is as specialized as the 
Caucasian; but the author fails to understand the import 
of his own statement that “the very highest as well as the 
very lowest species” of man retain a trait lost by Negro, 
Mongol, and American Indian (p. 31) ! 

Incidentally, Mr. Grant’s exaggeration of existing 
racial differences into specific, if not subgeneric, char- 
acter is contrary to the soundest anthropological inter- 
pretation. It is not the extent of the differences but the 
presence or absence of intermediate forms that counts in 
determining this question, and it is an established fact 
that the most divergent types of humanity can be thus 
connected. Moreover recent writers have stressed a point 
that has apparently remained untouched by Mr. Grant’s 
researches. The races of man correspond not to wild but 
to domesticated animals. But domesticated animals are 
notoriously variable, and, what is more, they vary in the 
same characters that serve to distinguish races—size, 
skin-colour, texture and abundance of hair. Negro, 
Caucasian, and Mongol certainly do not differ more than 
St. Bernard, dachshund, and greyhound, all of which our 
most recent authorities derive from a common wolf type. 
Until Mr. Grant has more to offer by way of argument 
than a pontifical decree, we shall prefer the interpreta- 
tion of Professors Rudolf Martin and Eugen Fischer, 
who regard all living types of men as domesticated vari- 
eties of a single species. 

If Mr. Grant shows ignorance and misunderstanding 
of the facts of racial differences, he invents them ad hoc 
on the problems of miscegenation. It is not merely not 
a biological law that in racial mixture the lewer, less spe- 
cialized race prevails (p. 18), but the very formulation of 
the principle demonstrates an incapacity to grasp modern 
conceptions of heredity. Mendelian research knows noth- 
ing of a prepotent influence of one race over another: it 
has merely established the dominance of certain definite 
characters. More specifically, Professor Fischer has 
proved that in the mixture of Hottentots with Boers 
neither race predominates, but certain features of the Boer 
come to be united with certain features of the Hottentot. 

It is not as regards physical features alone that Mr. 
Grant is sent hopelessly floundering by the grim necessity 
of arranging his thoughts in harmony with elementary 
logic. In his logical universe things are constantly not 
themselves. Hence the somewhat unjust charge made by 
his critics that he ignores the achievements of non-Nordic 
Europeans. As a matter of fact, he is fair and even gen- 
erous to them, provided only one reads properly selected 
passages and does not read on far enough to find these 
passages nullified. The brachycephalic Alpines are now 
and again patted on the back as a sturdy and not alto- 
gether disreputable lot, with “undoubtedly .. . great poten- 
tialities for future development,” nay, as a bulwark of 
Western culture against the Mohammedan East (pp. 44. 
59). To them is due the founding of Babylonian civil- 
ization and the introduction of great cultural innovations 
into Europe. Yet British greatness is “undoubtedly” due 
to the virtual absence of Alpines (p. 137), though we have 
been emphatically assured that hereditary characters are 
fixed so far as historic centuries are concerned (p. 18). 

Stranger still is Mr. Grant’s discussion of the Mediter- 
ranean stock. At times his comments are not only eu- 
logistic but verge on the dithyrambic. The honour of 
having built up the classic civilization of Greece is bluntly 
awarded to this stock, its supremacy in art is accepted as 
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unquestioned, nay, the Nordics are referred to as “some- 
what stupid” by comparison (p. 229). What, then, is 
all the row about? Why this eternal lamentation over 
the obsequies of the Nordics as if their continued 
dominance were a sime qua non of human progress? 

Why? Because Mr. Grant cares nothing for human 
progress. That is why he can afford to be generous to 
the puny Mediterranean’s or the broad-skulled Alpine’s 
contributions to culture, for these things are meaningless 
to him. Nay, at bottom even the Nordic race is not in it- 
self an object of emotional value to him. His ostensible 
pro-Nordic propaganda is a mere hoax, an amusing ex- 
ample of self-delusion. In the whole of human history 
one thing and one thing only catches his eye and cows 
him into obeisance and adoration, Brute Force. In so far, 
and only in so far, as Nordics have bullied other peoples, 
only as hosts of military inflamed with blood-lust, they 
gain the stamp of Mr. Grant’s approval. The Junker 
spits upon the meek and lowly befriended by Christianity 
(p. 221), but our author gloats over the vision of big 
blond princes leading little brunet Mediterraneans to be 
“remorselessly butchered by the leaders on either side’ 
(p. 159). 

Does Mr. Grant care for the Nordics as such? Well, 
Scandinavia is for him “the chief nursery and broodland 
of the master race,” the last retreat where it maintains 
its full vigour. Yet on all the countries in question he 
pronounces the damning verdict: “To-day all three seem 
to be intellectually anemic” (p. 210). We rub our eyes 
in astonishment until we have re-read the paragraph; then 
the mist clears, and we see that what repels Mr. Grant is 
Scandinavia’s loss of military power: Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, and Danes have ceased to provide “a nursery 
for soldiers,’ hence their condemnation. What matters 
it that Danish skill and thrift could retrieve the country’s 
tottering economic equilibrium against overwhelming odds? 
What matter the names of Ibsen and Strindberg, of 
Arrhenius and Hoeffding? Only the mailed fist can sat- 
isfy a sadistic Junkerism. 

In his brief, not for the real Nordics of to-day—with 
their Berserker spirit unabated but spiritualized—but for 
an extinct or legendary race of bellicose blond beasts, 
Mr. Grant and his sponsors present merely a form of 
psychiatric maladjustment. They would feel at home, 
one imagines, amidst the rear-alley stilettoings of Cel- 
lini’s Florence or in the tavern brawls of Marlowe’s Eng- 
land; in a world menaced by a growing taste for the 
arts of peace they are perishing with claustrophobia. The 
career of the Bowery gangster beckons, but alas! it no 
longer yields social preferment. But let us not muzzle 
these monomaniacs; let us be fair to them. The Junker 
beast, even in his hour of defeat, lives not by bread 
alone. From the depths of his consciousness, from the 
sense of his unfitness for modern conditions, there rises 
the ineradicable desire to vindicate his ways to himself. 
Let us not begrudge him the arrogance that masks his 
abasement. Rosert H. Lowie. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


Ir is a pity that Doctor Stekel’s more serious contributions to 
psycho-analytic literature should remain buried in the original 
German, while casual collections of his slighter essays, articles 
and pamphlets find an English market on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The volume of essays* recently collected by Dr. 
Tannenbaum, while it contains much fresh matter and is 
‘thought-stimulating, does not give a fair idea of the amount 
of honest investigation on which Dr. Stekel’s apparently airy 
dogmatisms are founded. Dr. Stekel has a facile and almost 
journalistic style—which does not seem to lend itself very 
well to translation—and the assembling of short résumés 
originally written to stand alone inevitably gives the effect of 
prolixity and confusion, so that the book has a superficial 
and unscientific air which is likely to obscure the sound sense 
of his essays on sexual hygiene and to discredit his bold but 
interesting theory of the various obsessions and compulsions. 
In fact, it is to be feared that the book may give the scoffers 
one more excuse for their ribaldry. V. G. 


1“Doctor Stekel’s Essays.” Translated and edited by S. A. Tannen- 
baum. New York: The Critic and Guide Company. $3.00. 


THERE is, in the construction of a novel, such a thing as 
working out the complication to a degree that alienates the - 
reader’s interest. Up to a certain point, the interplay of 
character and situation may be followed with increasing 
attention, but there comes a moment when one realizes that 
the manipulation—and not the legitimate plot—has become 
the paramount element in the novelist’s scheme; and with 
this discovery one parts company with the author and views 
the succeeding pages with distrust and suspicion. Mr. Oliver 
Onions has pushed across this perilous border in “The Tower 
of Oblivion,’* and turned what might have been an entertain- 
ing piece of fiction into a mere springboard for his exagger- 
ated claptrap. A hero who grows progressively younger 
might be acceptable, but not when the process is accompanied 
by all the manifestly ridiculous phenomena that Mr. Onions 
has seen fit to thrust into the narrative, The facility with 
which the story is unfolded serves only to emphasize its isola- 
tion from reality—not alone in the externals of the plot, but 
equally in the motives and impulses of the mechanical toys 
with which it is peopled. LB: 


In the preface to his “Introduction to Mythology’* Mr. 
Spence remarks: “Thirty years ago, if a student of myth had 
been asked who Janus was, he would probably have replied: 
‘A Roman god of origins. To-day he might see in him a 
development of the ‘kirn-baby.’” It is thus that relativity is 
becoming the keyword in the sciences; and in this instance 
mythology ceases to be the recording of specific myths for 
their informative or documentary value, and becomes the com- 
parison of myths to determine their common denominators. 
It is a short step, however, from the grouping of myths by 
parallelisms or recurrences to the explanation of these parallel- 
isms by the formulation of some underlying principle; for 
these comparisons show “a regularity of development not to 
be accounted for by motiveless fancy, but by laws of forma- 
tion.” One finds, for instance, the continual recurrence of the 
Deluge in the myths of peoples scattered over the entire earth; 
and if the Hebrew myth is explained as a borrowing from 
the Babylonian, how is the prevalence of the same subject 
accounted for in the American Indian? Is this due to some 
purely physical relationship? Or does it testify to a certain 
broad similarity in all human brains? On this phase of the 
subject Mr. Spence is at great pains to maintain no thesis at 
all; although he does summarize what has been done in the 
way of establishing monistic principles, while he himself holds 
to the opinion that such efforts have been more invigorating 
than true, and that the interrelations of mythology should be 
formulated on a less wholesale basis. In his chapter dealing 
with the bearing of myth on folklore, he gives some interest- 
ing material relating to the metamorphosis of the former into 
the latter. The belief in the power of iron, for instance, to 
ward off evil fairies may be connected with the times of the 
pre-historic bronze-users, whose weapons were shivered to 
pieces by the users of iron; iron thus coming to be looked upon 
as a magic power. If the writer of this note could be per- 
mitted to add his mite to knowledge, may not this old iron- 
spirit be traced in a ‘modest form even to present-day America? 
In the children’s game of “iron-tag,” the person who stands 
on iron can not be tagged by the person who is “it.” 


K. B 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
“Tx my autobiography,’”*® writes Mr. Frank Harris, in the 
preface to his new book, “I intend to be franker than the 
world will allow me to be in these portraits.” Judged by 
the standards of our day, Mr. Harris is already sufficiently 
candid. There is, however, a candour that is not of our 
day, the candour of the eighteenth century: is Mr. Harris 
capable of this, and is he going to give us a book which 
we can set beside that favourite work of his own, the 
Memoirs of Casanova? Mr. Harris is a master of the art 
of ignoring public opinion, and it is plain that he hasa 
gift at once for experience and for the direct expression of 
it. Moreover,.as a literary soldier of fortune he has had one 
of the most varied and adventurous careers of our time. 
He is sometimes accused of drawing a long bow; for 
why, people ask, should celebrated authors who died forty 
years ago have taken into their confidence a young man 
with nothing to recommend him but his wits, and a “ruf- 


1“The Tower of Oblivion.” 
millan Company. $2.00. ; 

2“An Introduction to Mythology.” Lewis Spence. New York: Moffat, 
Yard and Company. $3.00. 


* “Contemporary Portraits: Third Series.” Frank Harris. New York: 
Published by the Author, 96 Fifth Avenue. $2.00. 
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fian,” as he says Mr. Shaw once remarked, at that? Mr. 
Harris clears up this particular mystery simply by show- 
_ ing us that he was born both eager and intelligent; but 
_ the fact remains that he has an unequalled power of 
_ piquing our curiosity. That is why, when he speaks of his 
autobiography, we find we are all ears. 


him, for truly, as an American, Mr. Harris is a unique 
case. In his sketch of Mr. Cunninghame Graham he 
_ speaks of his childhood on “the trail three thousand miles 
long that ran from Laramie and the Platte River through 
Kansas and Texas to the Rio Grande.” A cowboy, or 
_ shall we say a plainsman—it is a far cry from this to a 
life in which arguing with Huxley and interviewing Ernest 
Renan are more or less everyday incidents: Mr. Francis 
Grierson’s story, which embraces Lincoln and Dumas as 
it were in the same breath, is the only story I know that 
is comparable with it. Intellectual curiosity is just the 
one thing the cowboy does not possess; and when to this 
_we add intellectual audacity we have something that ac- 
tually shouts for an explanation. Yet there was Mr. Har- 
ris, in London, young, otherwise unknown, indisputably cu- 
‘rious, indisputably audacious, indisputably well-read, ‘“dis- 
covering” geniuses right and left—and this not merely 
on his own assertion—making reputations, bandying the- 
ories with eminent Victorians who were three times his 
own age and generally disporting himself as a prince of 
the Empire of Thought. The fact that he was an Ameri- 
‘can explains a good deal, for the foreigner can often rush 
in where natives fear to tread; the fact that he was an 
_ editor explains a good deal more, for when the editor 
says Come the writer cometh. The mystery is how the 
man from the plains got to Fleet Street, and why he 
wanted to get to Fleet Street, at all. To have belied all 
‘the laws of one’s environment is to have proved oneself 
unique indeed; so that if Mr. Harris piques our interest 
it is largely because he is an unexplored variation from 
any of the known American types. 


; Ir is natural enough that we should have this feeling about 
° 


SUFFICE it to say that the curtain rises upon Mr. Harris 
seated in the editorial sanctum first of the Fortnightly 
and presently of the Saturday Review. The time is the 
mid-’nineties; the editor is forty or thereabouts, old 
enough, that is, to address as a senior half the young 
‘men that astonishing decade is destined to bring forth. 
So far as mere “opportunity” goes, what more needs 
to be said? “Shortly after I became editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review I wrote to [Huxley] telling him how 
much I admired his work and hoping that we might 
meet,” etc. For the name of Huxley substitute that of 
lfred Russel Wallace, Coventry Patmore, or any other 
you wish. As for the rising generation, glance again at 
the sketch of Mr. Cunninghame Graham: “One evening 
I heard that William Morris had died. Next day Arthur 
_ Symons asked me to let him write on Morris’s poetry; a 
little later Shaw blew in with the declaration that he 
wanted to write on Morris as a Socialist. ‘All right,’ I 
agreed, ‘but stretch yourself, for Graham will describe 
the funeral and his stuff’ll be hard to beat’ Shaw 
_ grinned; he, too, knew that Graham was a master.” Or 
_ take the well-known episode of the “discovery” of Mr. 
H. G. Wells. Among the rejected but unreturned manu- 
i scripts of his predecessor, John Morley, Mr. Harris found 
an article called “The Rediscovery of the Unique.” 
Greatly taken with it, he invited the unknown author to 
come to see him. “I asked him to take a seat... . His 
“Manner was timid; he spoke very little and only in re- 
sponse; his accent that of a Cockney. He professed him- 
self a student of science. . . . He was so effaced, so col- 
-ourless, so withdrawn. ... I lost sight of him for some 
time, but knew his value.’ Later our editor asked this 
young man to review novels for him. “The first piece 
of journalism that counted was his memorable review of 
Sonrad’s first novel, ‘Almayer’s Folly.’ It sold out the 
ition in a week and laid the foundation of Conrad’s 
fame.” Thus Mr. Harris “discovered” the discoverer of 
Mir. Conrad. Is it surprising that the man from the 
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plains found himself for the rest of his life a half-myth- 
ical figure, a reputed throne-maker, a sort of Bismarck 
of the arts? 


THE fact is that Mr. Harris, as a London literary editor 
of the nineties, was in a strategic position. Ten years 
before, ten years later, it would all have been quite dif- 
ferent: Mr. Harris would have written his novels and his 
stories and his life of Shakespeare, but he would not 
have been a “literary godfather,’ a good proportion of 
his “Contemporary Portraits,” the best of his work per- 
haps, would never have seen the light, and we should not 
have looked forward to his autobiography with half so 
much enthusiasm. On the other hand, it is not to be 
imagined that Mr. Harris was made by his position. He 
“discovered” talent because he recognized it, he com- 
mended himself to his eminent Victorians because he 
“loved thought and tongue-fencing.’” He had the seeing 
eye—to be certain of this one has only to glance at the 
portraits in question. “When one meets you,” he says 
that Mr. Wells remarked to him after having read a 
volume of his stories, “you are about the most dominant, 
imperious personality I’ve ever seen; but in this book one 
finds a modest, patient and peculiarly fair-minded person, 
who wishes first and last to present every one impar- 
tially and find some soul of goodness in every outcast 
even.” Mr. Harris’s estimates bear this verdict out. 
That he has his blind spots is quite evident: among the 
American writers of the last twenty-five years, the only 
ones whom he appears to have “seen” are O. Henry, Da- 
vid Graham Phillips and Mr. Upton Sinclair. In both 
senses of the phrase, in other words, he fails of being 
a prophet in his own country; and his judgments of the 
younger men in England strike one as exceedingly er- 
ratic. Within the field of his own sympathies, however, 
and the field is wide, he shows an unlimited capacity for 
opening himself to impressions, and a singular faculty 
for pouncing on the salient and the characteristic. The 
man who could draw such portraits as these must, under 
the right conditions, have been an inspired editor. 


SOMEWHERE in this book Mr. Harris quotes the follow- 
ing phrase of Mr. Chesterton: “But two is not twice one; 
two is two thousand times one.” I take this to mean that 
the excellent is so much more excellent than the mediocre 
that the two are simply out of sight of one another. Of 
the same signification is Mr. Copeland’s remark about the 
poem and the egge—if they are not just so they are good 
for nothing. The talent that is a real talent is the rarest 
and most precious thing in the world: while to the insen- 
sitive eye it differs very little from the talents that are 
not real, it differs so much to the sensitive eye that the 
other talents are invisible beside it. To be able to per- 
ceive this one real talent, and then to carry it further and 
perceive the one book, the one page, the one paragraph 
perhaps in which this talent has really expressed itself is 
to deserve the name of a critic; and that is what I mean 
by Mr. Harris’s faculty for pouncing on the salient. 
Does he occasionally pounce on the wrong spot? He 
singles out a poem of Whitman’s that seems to me calam- 
itously out of the picture. Even here, however, he goes 
through the motions of criticism, he makes his criticism 
interesting; and as a rule, he instantly convinces us. Mr. 
Harris has an eye for character, he knows what a gulf 
there is between the excellent and the mediocre, and he 
honours the excellent as only those can honour it who 
realize how perilously rare it is. If his own country had 
offered him years ago such an opportunity as he had in 
England, how different our literary perspective might be 
to-day ! 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Civilization in the United States: an Inquiry by Thirty 
Americans.” Edited by Harold E. Stearns. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co. $5.00. 

“Memories and Notes of Persons and Places,” by Sir Sidney 
Colvin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
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From time to time some FREEMAN readers suggest that certain articles 
warrant a typographical fanfare or ruffle of drums. They say that a 
conspicuous announcement of unusual or particularly meritorious con- 
tributions would arouse public curiosity and thus widen the paper’s | 
influence. 
| 
| 


| 

There is a reason why this paper does not ‘“‘feature’’ any part of its 

| contents. The Freeman is presented as an entity, not merely as an as- 
| sortment of good essays, good leaders, good reviews. The particular | 
article to which our friendly advisers might accord big type on the front 

| page would be, in our scheme, an integral part of this paper, but not a 

| star part. 


| The whole is greater than the sum of its parts; a magazine is too often : 
like a second-rate opera company with a colorature-soprano and a roof- 
rattling tenor but with a mildewed chorus, a threadbare orchestra and 
scenery borrowed from some Crummles. The FREEMAN is more inter- 
ested in the ensemble than in headliners, in an adequate interpretation 
of the whole drama of culture than in the occasional high c’s of distin- 
guished writers. 


If notable articles by well-known persons were, in themselves, important 
desiderata, there would be no need for the FREEMAN. Articles by famous 
men are as common as weeds. Believing that a writer’s personality is of 
less moment than what he says and, apprehensive lest the habit of loudly 
announcing special articles may be difficult to throw off, and that we 
may succumb to the habit of shouting even when the subject matter fails 
to justify it, we refrain entirely. 


We invite continued attention to the whole show, the play, the mzse en 
scene, the ensemble. All stars twinkle alike for us: we are interested in 
constellations. 


Do you buy your FREEMAN at a news-stand ? 


THERE is no reason why your dealer should not be able to supply the paper promptly, always. He incurs no 
risk by carrying a supply, for he is permitted to return unsold copies. Neve theless, it simplifies the news- 
dealer’s business to know that you want the Freeman. Tell him to reserve your copy. 


116 West 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THe FREEMAN, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, | 
iat 
Please enter the following subscriptions to the FREEMAN: | 
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Price of the FREEMAN: In the United States, postpaid, 52 issues, $6.00; 26 issues, $3.00; 10 issues, 
$1.00. In Canada, 52 issues, $6.50; 26 issues, $3.25; 10 issues, $1.00. In other foreign countries, 52 
issues, $7.00; 26 issues, $3.50; Io issues, $1.00. 
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